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HIS  TWO  WIVES.* 

BT  MARY  CLEMMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  III. - LITTLE  CYRIL. 

How  beautifully  babies  are  born  in  books !  Little 
Arthur  and  Ethel  glide  gracefully  upon  the  human 
scene,  not  incommoding  tlieir  pretty  mamma  by  so 
much  as  a  wrinkle.  Not  thus  are  the  actual  Jackeys 
and  Jaiieys  born.  We  try  to  play  with  it,  to  poetize  it; 
nevertheless  it  remains,  to  strike  terror  soon  or  late  to 
almost  every  woman’s  heart,  the  most  awful  fact  of 
existence  save  that  of  death,  the  fact  of  human  birth. 
One  must  wonder  sometimes  how  an  omnipotent  God 
can  stay  placidly  in  heaven  and  listen  to  the  cries  ot 
the  daughters  of  earth,  at  such  cost  of  foreboding  and 
fear,  of  weariness  and  anguish,  is  every  child  of  woman 
born. 

Little  Cyril  was  a  poem  till  he  came,  but  he  ceased 
to  be  one  to  his  father  from  the  moment  that  he  uttered 
his  first  scream,  Cyril  King  had  his  “  my.stic  summer  ” 
such  as  that  of  which  a  poet  father  sings.  It  was  enchant¬ 
ing  to  talk  of  the  coming  child,  holding  the  hand  of  its 
mother  in  the  twiliglit  and  the  starlight,  with  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  garden  pervading  their  senses,  and  the 
great  Sound  sweeping  before  them  like  a  phantom  sea. 
But  from  the  moment  that  he  appeared,  little  Cyril  him¬ 
self  seemed  to  shut  everything  romantic  and  ideal  out 
of  sight. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  dreadful  heresy  to  utter  about 
a  first  baby.  But  it  is  the  first  baby  that  is  the  disor- 
ganizer.  Eleven  afterwards  will  not  make  such  a 
revolution  in  a  home  as  the  one  who  came  first.  Many 
a  father  and  mother  who  have  lived  to  find  the  very 
life  of  their  life  in  their  first-born  child  look  back  with 
a  sickening  memory  to  the  first  year  of  his  existence. 
Often  in  that  year  the  child .  is  a  barrier  instead  of  a 
bond  between  two  who  were  happy  lovers  until  he 
came.  The  young  mother,  especially  if  she  be  mother¬ 
less  herself,  and  her  baby  sickly,  lives  in  constant  terror 
lest  the  flickering  life  which  she  holds  so  closely  yet  so 
tremulously  to  her  own  will  go  out.  She  loves  her 
baby,  oh,  how  utterly !  yet  tin  chances  to  one  she 
does  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  it,  or  in  any  emer¬ 
gency  what  to  do  with  it  or  for  it.  Every  mother  of 
many  children,  every  maiden  aunt  who  visits  it  to  see 
wliat  it  is  like,  to  determine  whether  it  has  its  father’s 
nose,  its  mother’s  eyes,  or  whether  it  bears  a  legible  re¬ 
semblance  perhaps  to  some  detested  grandparent  — 
every  one  has  her  own  unfailing  remedy  for  baby’s 
phthisic,  colic,  croup,  teeth,  and  “  worms,”  till  with 
the  administration  of  all  by  its  distracted  mother,  the 
wonder  is  that  baby  manages  to  live  at  all.  How  much 
of  anguish  and  effort  it  costs,  just  to  live  in  this  world  | 
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And  in  all  the  brief  story  there  is  nothing  so  piteous  as 
the  feeble  struggle  of  human  infancy  for  life. 

After  the  manner  of  most  first  babies  little  Cyril 
screamed  away  the  first  six  months  of  his  existence. 
The  first  baby  is  almost  always  a  nervous  child.  All 
the  qualms  and  fears  and  terrors  which  its  girl  mother 
weeps  through  in  its  prenatal  life  are  repeated  and  per¬ 
petuated  in  her  child.  Little  Cyril  seemed  to  be  no 
only  in  pain  but  in  actual  fright  at  the  new  world  in 
which  he  found  himself.  According  to  the  tenets  of 
ideality  and  poetry  he  should  have  been  a  large,  fair, 
serene-eyed  child,  born  out  of  musing  hours  and  moon¬ 
lit  rambles.  In  reality  he  was  most  acutely  organized, 
as  the  first  children  of  very  young  and  sensitive  mothers 
are  sure  to  be.  He  was  over-shrinking,  timid,  and 
tearful  from  his  birth.  A  long-tried  nurse  would  have 
declared  him  emphatically  “  a  mo.-t  uncomfortable  child.” 

He  was  most  beautiful  to  Agnes ;  nevertheless,  at 
least  half  of  the  time  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  for 
him.  She  had  never  had  the  care  of  children.  Instinc¬ 
tively  they  belonged  to  her,  and  she  to  them,  but  she 
could  only  learn  to  minister  wisely  to  their  minute 
needs,  by  the  actual  process  of  experience  like  that  of 
her  life  long  nursing  of  her  plants.  Long  before  she 
could  hold  him  in  her  arms,  her  large,  ever-asking  eyes 
would  follow  the  nurse  hour  by  hour,  just  to  see  and 
to  learn  what  she  did  for  baby.  But  when  she  actu¬ 
ally  began  to  minister  to  him  herself,  her  fear  lest  she 
should  not  do  it  well  gave  little  Cyril  himself  a  feeling 
that  he  was  in  insecure  hands,  and  he  accordingly 
screamed  louder  than  ever. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  tenderness  of  little  Cyril’s 
father  for  the  first  weeks  of  the  child’s  tiny  life.  His 
summer  vacation,  deferred  till  autumn,  Cyril  spent  in 
the  sick-room  of  Agnes.  In  time  it  was  his  strong  arms 
which  carried  her  up  and  down  stairs,  and  which  placed 
her  in  the  invalid’s  chair  in  sight  of  the  waves  that  she 
loved.  He  read  to  her  by  the  hour  from  their  favorite 
books,  while  little  Cyril  slept,  or  was  lulled  to  peace 
in  the  cradle-like  arms  of  his  de>-p-bo.somed  nurse. 
Never  before  had  Agnes  had  Cyril  so  unreservedly  to 
herself.  Never  had  he  seemed  so  gentle,  so  infinitely 
dear.  What  a  recompense  were  he  and  his  love  for  all 
suffering.  Agnes  came  back  to  life,  pale,  wan,  and  weak, 
as  very  young  mothers  are  apt  to  do.  yet  feeling  that 
she  had  just  lived  through  the  happiest,  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  blissful  month  of  all  her  life. 

Then  the  world  of  work  called  Cyril  back.  When 
he  began  to  come  again  daily  from  his  office,  then  he 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  the  month  which  he  had 
just  spent  at  home  bridged  the  old  life  and  the  new. 
The  first  evening  of  his  returning,  while  entering  his  own 
gate  it  struck  him  aghast,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  old 
life,  that  life  in  itself  so  sweet  and  brief  and  precions, 
was  gone  forever.  And  as  a  sudden  baby  shriek  struck 
his  ear  from  within,  he  was  equally  conscious  that  the 
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new  life  disappointed  and  irritated  him.  No  soft-eyed, 
delicate  girl  in  a  garden  hat  awaited  him  at  the  gate,  or 
ran  eagerly  down  the  village  street  to  meet  him  under 
the  elms.  No  delicious  notes  of  welcome  floated  to  him 
from  the  still  open  windows  on  the  bland  Octolier  day, 
as  he  hastened  up  the  garden  walk.  Already  they  were 
of  the  past.  He  could  have  borne  that  baby  shriek 
which  reached  him  down  the  street,  had  it  not  foretold 
so  much  more.  Of  course  Agnes  was  with  her  baby, 
and  with  her  baby  she  would  stay.  She  wanted  to  be 
with  Cyril,  but  baby  did  not  like  his  new  nurse  and 
would  cry,  and  if  liaby  would  cry  Agues  must  be  with 
him,  even  if  she  could  not  do  him  an  atom  of  good. 

As  time  w'ent  on,  if  by  rare  chance  Agnes  was  able 
to  come  down  to  greet  Cyril  as  of  old,  they  could  scarcely  j 
meet  before  baby  would  set  up  his  sudden,  piercing 
wail  ;  for  the  hour  of  his  father’s  return  little  Cyril 
seemed  assiduously  to  devote  to  his  evening  colic. 

No  matter  what  absorbing  theme  Cyril  had  struck  i 
upon,  Agnes  would  cry  instantly,  —  I 

“Oh  my  baby  !  Cyril,  come  to  baby  !  We  will  talk  i 
by  and  by.”  I 

In  a  moment  more,  unless  he  followed  after,  Cyril  ! 
found  himself  alone,  to  remain  in  that  melancholy  state 
for  an  indeflnite  length  of  time.  If  he  went  after  i 
Agnes  he  felt  called  upon  to  assist  her  in  wooing  back 
peace,  to  carry  baby,  to  pat  him  on  the  back,  and  to  I 
fulfil  as  far  as  possible  the  duties  of  a  subordinate  nurse,  j 
It  gradually  but  surely  dawned  upon  him  that  the  son 
and  heir  which  he  had  so  desired  was  a  minute  yet 
mighty  tyrant,  who  ruled  the  house  and  managed  to 
ms^e  its  inmates  decidedly  uncomfortable  if  not  un¬ 
happy,  for  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  time.  If  he  had 
gained  a  son  it  was  at  the  cost  of  his  daily  sweet  com¬ 
panion,  his  lover,  his  wife,  his  never-failing  minister. 
Not  that  Agnes  loved  Cyril  less.  She  loved  him  more, 
if  possible.  But  she  was  young,  weak,  and  ignorant, 
and  her  motherhood  overjwwered  her.  She  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  her  new  relation.  She  was  absorbetl  by  her 
child  to  such  a  degree  that  she  seemed  to  have  nothing 
of  life  left  for  herself,  her  husband,  or  any  thought  or 
thing  else.  This  absorption  was  so  utter,  she  had  never 
realized  how  little  she  had  remaining  for  Cyril.  She 
did  not  know  that  her  being,  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual,  was  drained  by  her  child.  She  had  no  life 
but  in  baby.  In  her,  all  thought  and  emotion  centred 
in  the  moaning  little  creature  in  her  lap.  Cyril  lived 
in  a  world  unknown  to  her.  She  did  not  comprehend 
this  world  very  well,  even  when  she  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  listen  to  the  stories  w  hich  he  told  her  about  it  in 
the  eveninc  hours,  —  the  great,  rushing  world  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  affairs  of  rivalry,  ambition,  and  hot  pursuit.  She 
u.-ed  to  like  to  have  Cyril  tell  of  it,  because  it  was  the 
gieat  world  in  which  he  lived  and  had  his  being  through 
all  the  long  hours  which  he  spent  apart  from  her.  But 
they  were  more  distant  and  misty  myths  than  ever  to 
her  now.  Wall  Street  and  Broadway,  and  certain  grand 
houses  on  Murray  Hill  and  Park  Avenue.  She  had 
seen  them  all,  but  even  when  she  looked  upon  them  they 
seemed  remote  and  foreign  to  her.  She  cared  nought 
lor  anything  in  New  York  but  Central  Park,  and  even 
the  Mall,  in  her  eyes, could  not  vie  in  soaring  grace  and 
cool,  green  shadow  with  the  maple-lined  streets  of  old 
Him.  Now  every  evening  the  husband  and  wife  came 
together  from  out  of  two  distant  and  conflicting  worlds. 

,So  far  a&  each  was  possessed  by  either,  he  or  she  was  a 
siranger  to  the  other.  Cyril  suddenly  found  that  he  had 
lust  bis  audience.  Home  and  baby  consumed  all  power 


of  interest  in  Agnes.  And  without  being  conscious  of  it, 
she  expected  Cyril’s  attention  to  be  as  concentrated  and 
as  microscopic  as  her  own.  She  did  not  feel  the  least 
interested  in  the  great  trampling  world  of  men  in  which 
Cyril  had  been  striving  all  day  for  himself,  for  her,  and 
for  baby.  Often  when  he  was  telling  her  of  some  inci¬ 
dent  in  his  day  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  she 
did  not  even  hear  him,  and  immediately  felt  proportion¬ 
ally  injured.  And  this  was  Agnes,  who  for  more  than 
twelve  perfect  months  had  been  second  eyes,  ears, 
voice,  and  soul  to  him  ! 

Meanwhile,  if  any  wonderfully  cunning  look  of  little 
Cyril  was  lost  on  his  papa,  as  it  very  often  was,  Agnes 
also  felt  silently  aggrieved.  Cyril  loved  his  wife  and  his 
child,  but  he  al-o  loved  himself  very  dearly,  and  when 
wife  and  child  from  one  unfailing  source  of  delight 
merged  into  an  anxious  care,  Cyril’s  thoughts  began  to 
revert  to  his  own  beloved  self  as  an  already  lonely  and 
neglected  individual.  Still  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
seek  other  consolations  —  not  then. 

The  evil  deepened.  Little  Cyril’s  first  tooth  heralded 
the  long-drawn  wails  and  wasting  away  of  little  Cyril 
himself,  and  days  atid  nights  of  weary  waking  and 
watching  for  both  father  and  mother.  It  came  at  last 
that  Cyril  dreaded  to  enter  his  own  home.  The  quick 
step,  the  light  form,  the  beaming  smile,  that  used  to 
await  him  with  eager  welcome  upon  the  stairs,  greeted 
him  no  more.  Instead,  in  a  daikened  room  he  found  a 
woman  pale  to  sickliness,  with  dark  rings  circling  her 
,  hollow  eyes,  so  worn  by  watching  and  sleeplessness  that 
I  she  started  in  nervous  terror  at  every  sound  as  she  bent 
I  over  the  pillow  in  her  lap  on  which  lay  an  infant, 
whose  closed  eyes,  flickering  pulse,  and  occasional 
spasmodic  motions  seemed  to  presage  speedy  death. 

“Oh,  if  I  only  knew  what  to  do  for  him!”  moaned 
I  Agnes  one  evening,  as  both  she  and  Cyril  bent  over 
I  the  pillow  on  which  the  wasted  infant  lay. 

Even  Cyril,  used  as  he  had  grown  to  the  sight  of  it, 

'  felt  frightened  and  grief-stricken  now,  it  looked  so 
much  as  if  it  were  dying.  And  there  was  a  touch  of 
remorse  in  his  grief ;  for  through  it  would  steal  the 
thought  that  if  little  Cyril  must  die,  it  were  better  that 
he  should  now,  than  linger  on,  killing  his  mother,  and 
making  both  so  wretched. 

“  If  I  only  knew  the  right  thing  to  do,”  Agnes 
went  on,  the  great  tears  trickling  down  her  wasted 
face  for  the  first  time  in  weeks. 

“  I  never  knew  how  much  I  could  need  a  mother  till 
now.  No  one,  no  one  to  tell  me  just  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Mrs.  Mash  says  one  thing ;  she  is  a  homoeop- 
athist.  Mrs.  Duche  tells  me  to  do  another,  just  the 
opposite;  she  is  a  hydropathist.  Mrs.  Irritant  says  if 
I  do  either  it  will  be  sure  death  ;  I  must  do  as  she  says 
and  she  is  an  allopathist.  I  try  to  forget  them  all, 
and  to  do  just  what  doctor  tells  me.  But  look  at 
baby,  Cyril  !  He  is  dying !  I  know  he  is !  What 
can  I  do! ” 

“  Let  me  send  for  Linda.” 

Cyril  had  made  this  proposition  before,  but  the 
shadow  which  it  brought  into  Agnes’  eyes  made  him 
drop  It  at  once.  She  could  not  explain  to  herself  why . 
she  had  such  a  dread  of  Linda’s  coming.  She  thought 
of  her  as  Cyril’rf  foster-sister,  as  his  only  near  living  rel¬ 
ative.  She  herself  was  sisterless,  and  had  no  mother. 
More,  she  not  only  needed — she  was  dying  for  the  help 
of  woman,  of  a  woman  older,  stronger,  wiser,  than 
herself.  Her  nineteen  years  of  life  had  not  made  her 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  burden  that  she  now  bore 
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Alretidy  she  was  like  a  half-blown  flower  blighted  be¬ 
fore  its  opening.  In  all  the  world  Linda  seemed  to 
be  the  only  one  to  come  to  her  help.  Linda  had  no 
clo^e  ties,  no  one  on  earth  so  near  to  her  as  Cyril. 
Now  she  worked  hard  with  her  needle  to  support  her¬ 
self  in  the  house  of  strangers.  Was  it  more  than 
right  that  Cyril  should  share  his  comfortable  home 
with  one  so  near,  who  had  done  so  much  for  him  ? 
Ever  since  she  had  known  him,  Cyril  had  told  Agnes 
how  much  he  owed  to  Linda.  Since  the  birth  of  little 
Cyril  he  had  spoken  of  it  often,  with  the  premeditated 
purpose  of  softening  Agnes’  heart  toward  his  cousin 
to  a  degree  that  would  make  her  willing  that  Linda 
should  come  to  Lotusmere.  Agnes  thought  every¬ 
thing  over.  As  she  rocked  little  Cyril  in  her  arms 
she  would  muse  on  the  woman  who,  as  a  little  child, 
nursed  his  father,  and  her  heart  would  warm  toward 
Linda,  till  she  thought  of  her  “  here.” 

“  Here  !  in  this  very  room,”  she  would  say.  “  Liv¬ 
ing  in  this  house,  —  her  home  as  well  as  mine!  That 
dreadful  look  which  she  gave  me  under  the  maples 
of  Ulm!”  and  Agnes  shuddered.  “  If  she  were  ever  to 
look  at  me  like  that  here  in  my  own  home,  how  could  I 
bear  it !  I  could  not  bear  it  1  ”  and  Agnes  would  close 
her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  very  thought  of  Linda.  “  It 
is  right  and  must  be  done  —  sometime,”  she  would 
say  to  herself  with  a  sigh  as  she  banished  her.  Never¬ 
theless,  whenever  Cyril  mentioned  Linda’s  coming  in 
the  form  of  an  actual  proposition,  a  pang  struck 
tlirough  Agnes’  heart,  and  a  shadow  swept  over  her 
eyes  which  made  Cyril  silent.  That  strange,  deprecat¬ 
ing  glance  of  hers  made  him  feel  as  if  she  were  con¬ 
scious  of  how  much  he  was  keeping  back  from  her 
concerning  Linda.  He  was  sure  that  she  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  it  If  that  too  well  remembered  look  of  Linda’s 
could  make  Agnes  shrink  from  the  thought  of  her  like 
this,  how  much  more  acute  repulsion  would  she  feel 
could  she  know  the  whole  truth.  She  knew  that 
Linda  loved  Cyril  devotedly,  ‘‘as  a  sister.”  The 
thought  of  this  love  which  she  bore  him  was  all  that 
made  her  endurable  to  Agnes.  Linda  was  Cyril’s  sister, 
his  only  sister  1  she  was  trying  to  compel  herself  to 
think  of  her  and  to  love  her  as  such.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  Cyril  thought  it  a  wrong  to  Linda  to  explain  the 
nature  of  her  wild  and  vehement  passion  for  himself. 
For  the  same  reason  he  withheld  from  Agnes  the  fact 
that  Linda  wrote  him,  constantly,  letters  filled  with 
passionate  terms  of  endearment,  which  Agnes  would 
think  no  woman  on  edrth  had  a  right  to  address  him 
save  herself.  That  any  woman  could  do  so,  even  one 
who  claimed  to  be  his  sister,  had  never  entered  into 
Agnes'  upright  mind  as  possible.  Cyril  knew  this, 
and  said,  “  Why  should  I  make  her  unhappy,  and  for 
no  just  cause  ?  ” 

He  was  used  to  Linda’s  letters ;  had  he  not  received 
them  ever  since  he  was  a  boy  ?  “  He  knew  just  how 

to  take  them.”  Agnes  did  not,  and  more,  never  could 
learn.  He  could  never  teach  her  single  mind  to  un¬ 
derstand  them,  never  ;  not  as  he  wished  them  under¬ 
stood,  which  meant  that  a  glance  she  would 
_  understand  them  literally,  and  altogether  too  well. 
“  The  truth  was  not  always  to  be  spoken ;  certainly 
not.”  Never  was  there  a  more  utter  fallacy. 

Acting  on  this  conclusion  he  took  his  first  step 
away  from  his  wife,  as  any  man  or  woman  does 
who  makes  the  most  intimate  confidences  of  another 
life  his  or  her  own  in  secret ;  hiding  that  secret  from 
the  wedded  mate  as  from  one  who  has  neither  right 
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nor  interest  in  the  matter.  The  secret  in  itself  may 
not  be  wrong,  but  its  influences  all  run  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  subterfuges,  the  deceit,  the  falsehood, 
almo.st  sure  to  grow  out  of  it,  build  up  the  barrier,  and 
make  the  sin  and  the  unhappiness.  Cyril  did  not 
want  Linda’s  letters,  not  at  first.  For  one  year,  at 
least,  they  wearied  and  tormented  him.  Wiih  his 
continued  absence  all  her  old  longing  just  to  see  his 
face  came  back  to  her.  With  it  malice  and  pride  went 
under.  She  asked  his  forgiveness  for  all  her  wicked 
threats.  She  was  crazed  when  she  uttered  them,  she 
said  ;  .she  did  not  mean  them.  Life  was  empty,  deso¬ 
late,  utterly  worthless  without  him.  For  his  sake  she 
could  even  love  his  wife.  She  did  not  wish  to  intrude, 
but  her  soul  yearned  for  the  sight  of  his  face.  She 
would  bo  a  servant  in  his  house,  if  she  could  but  come 
where  he  was,  and  serve  him,  and  see  him  once  more. 
Fpr  the  first  year  of  his  marriage,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  unacceptable  to  Cyril  than  his  cousin 
Ethelinda’s  presence.  His  life  was  complete.  Any  third 
person  would  have  been  an  intruder.  Now  all  seemed 
changed.  He  felt  us  if  he  would  welcome  anybody 
who  would  divide  her  care,  and  help  to  give  him  back 
the  society  of  his  Agnes.  Besides,  he  began  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  a  quality  in  Linda’s  letters  which  gratified  . 
and  soothed  him.  He  did  not  know,  himself,  how  in¬ 
finitely  sweet  to  his  soul  were  the  voice  of  praise  and 
the  word  of  worship.  Here  was  one  who  had  wor¬ 
shipped  him  ever  since  he  was  born.  He  had  neglected 
and  forgotten  her,  how  often,  but  she  had  never  for¬ 
gotten  him !  How  often  he  felt  alone  and  neglected  now. 
Here  wa-s  one  longing,  praying  to  love  him  and  to  serve 
him,  whose  one  object  in  life  would  be  to  minister  unto 
him.  The  more  he  thought  of  this,  the  more  it  be¬ 
came  a  personal  wish  with  him  that  Linda  should 
come.  And  as  soon  as  he  himself  wanted  Linda,  he 
was  ready  to  pronounce  mentally  that  Agnes’  undis¬ 
guised  aversion  to  his  cousin  was  unreasonable,  if  not 
unkind.  She  can  afford  to  Ite  more  magnanimous,” 
he  said.  “  It  is  she  who  took  me  from  Linda,  and  made 
me  her  own.  It  was  Kthelinda  who  lost  me,  and  I 
was  all  that  she  had,  poor  girl.  In  her  heart  no  one 
could  supplant  me,  —  not  even  a  child,”  he  added 
bitterly.  “  Agnes  should  remember  that  she  took 
Ethelinda’s  all,  and  forgive  her  if  she  did  give  a 
look  of  hatred.  Even  now  could  Agnes  give  a  look  of 
love  to  anybody  who  could  take  me  from  her?  ” 

His  own  self-pity  made  him  sympathize  with  Linda. 
How  soon  she  felt  it  filtering  through  his  written 
words.  “  He  was  unhappy,”  she  was  sure  of  it.  After 
all  he  wished  her,  he  needed  her !  At  present  this  was 
bliss  enough.  In  every  line  that  she  wrote  she  fol¬ 
lowed  up  her  advantage  to  the  utmost.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  reache<l  that  place  where  he  and  Linda  were 
exchanging  weekly  letters  filled  with  lenderest  sym¬ 
pathy,  of  which  his  wife  knew  nothing,  when  he  made 
the  last  proposition  to  send  for  Linda  to  come  to  their 
home. 

Agnes  held  in  hers  the  wasted  hand  of  little  Cyril. 
It  was  scarcely  bigger,  and  as  blue  as  a  tiny  bird’s 
claw.  Could  a  baby  with  such  shriveled  little  fingers 
live!  Her  silent  tears  fell  upon  them,  upon  the 
waxen  face,  and  shrunken  features,  and  purple-veined 
eyelids. 

“  Baby  is  past  hope,  is  dying,”  said  her  agonized 
heart.  Then  the  vision  came  before  her  of  the  woman 
who  even  as  a  child  nursed  and  saved  this  baby’s 
father.  Might  she  not  do  as  much  for  hit  child ! 
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“  Do  send  for  her !  ”  she  suddenly  exclsimed ;  “  what 
if  she  does  hate  me !  1  can  love  her  if  she  will  save 

him !  Send  for  Linda,  Cyril,  send  at  once.” 

“  You  liave  done  right  at  last,  Agnes,”  said  Cyril. 
“  Linda  will  give  you  back  your  baby,  and  she  will  give 
you  back  to  me.  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  my 
Agnes.  I  love  baby’s  mother,  but  I  want  my  Agnes.” 

He  stooped  and  wiped  away  the  dropping  tears, 
and  kissed  her  on  her  forehead.  She  shuddered,  not 
at  the  kiss,  but  because  as  she  felt  it  she  saw  Linda’s 
face  filled  with  the  horrible  look  which  made  her  shud¬ 
der  under  the  maples  of  Ulm.  She  was  w’eak  and 
over-wrought;  it  was  a  natural  sequence  that  she 
should  see  visions.  This  fell  upon  her  like  the  first 
chill  of  a  slowly  gathering  storm,  like  the  cold  pres¬ 
ence  of  evil  yet  to  come. 

(To  be  eontinaed.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  X.  MISTRESS  AND  MAN. 

Half  an  hour  later  Bathsheba,  in  finished  dress,  and 
'  followed  by  Liddy,  entered  the  upper  end  of  the  old  hall  to 
find  that  her  men  had  all  deposited  themselves  on  a  long  form 
and  a  settle  at  the  lower  extremity.  She  sat  down  at  a 
table  and  opened  the  time-book,  pen  in  her  hand,  and  a 
canvas  money-bag  beside  her.  From  this  she  poured  a 
small  heap  of  coin.  Liddy  took  up  a  position  at  her  elbow 
and  began  to  sew,  sometimes  pausing  and  looking  round, 
or,  with  the  air  of  a  privileged  person,  taking  up  one  of 
the  half  sovereigns  lying  before  her,  and  admiringly  sur¬ 
veying  it  as  a  work  of  art  merely,  strictly  preventing  her 
countenance  from  expressing  any  wish  to  possess  it  as  money. 

“Now,  before  I  begin,  men,”  said  Bathsheba.  “I  have 
two  matters  to  speak  of.  The  fifst  is  that  the  bailiff  is  dis¬ 
missed  for  thieving,  and  that  I  have  formed  a  resolution  to 
have  no  bailiff  at  all,  but  to  manage  everything  with  my 
own  head  and  hands.” 

The  men  breathed  an  audible  breath  of  amazement. 

”  The  next  matter  is,  have  you  heard  anything  of 
Fanny?  ” 

Nothing,  ma’am.” 

Have  you  done  anything?  ” 

‘‘  I  met  Farmer  Boldwood,”  said  Jacob  Smallbury,  “and 
I  went  with  him  and  two  of  his  men,  and  dragged  Wood 
Pond,  but  we  found  nothing.” 

“  And  the  new  shepherd  have  been  to  Buck’s  Head, 
thinking  she  had  gone  there,  but  noIxMly  had  seed  her,” 
said  Laban  Tall. 

“  Hasn’t  William  Smallbury  been  to  Casterbridge  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  but  he’s  not  yet  come  home.  He  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  back  by  six.” 

“  It  wants  a  quarter  of  six  at  present,”  said  Bathsheba, 
looking  at  her  watch.  “  I  dare  say  he’ll  be  in  directly. 
Well,  now  then” — she  looked  into  the  book  —  “Joseph 
Poonpass,  are  you  there  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir —  ma’am,  I  mane,”  said  the  person  addressed. 
“I  am  the  personal  name  of  Poorgrass  —  a  small  matter 
who  u  nothing  in  his  own  eye.  Perhaps  it  is  different  in 
the  eye  of  other  people  —  but  I  don’t  say  it,  though  public 
thought  will  out.’^ 

“  What  do  you  do  on  the  farm  ?  ” 

“I  does  carting  things  all  the  year,  and  in  seed  time  I 
shoots  the  rooks  and  sparrows,  and  helps  at  pig-killing, 
sir.” 

“  How  much  to  you  ?  ” 

“Please  nine  and  ninepence  and  a  good  halfpenny 
where  ’twas  a  bad  one,  sir  —  ma’am,  I  mane.” 

“  Quite  correct  Now  here  are  ten  shillings  in  addition 
as  a  smair  present  as  I  am  a  new  comer.” 

Bathsheba  blushed  slightly  as  she  ^ke,  at  the  sens^  of 
being  generous  in  public,  and  Henery  Fray,  who  had  drawn 


up  towards  her  chair,  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  fingers  to  ex¬ 
press  amazement  on  a  small  scale.. 

“  How  much  do  I  owe  you  —  that  man  in  the  corner  — 
what’s  yoor  name?”  continued  Bathsheba. 

“Matthew  Moon,  ma’am,”  said  a  singular  framework  of 
clothes  with  nothing  of  any  consequence  inside  them,  which 
advanced  with  the  toes  in  no  definite  direction  forwards, 
but  turned  in  or  out  as  they  chanced  to  swing. 

“  Matthew  Mark,  did  you  say  ?  —  speak  out  —  I  shall 
not  hurt  vou,”  inquired  the  young  farmer,  kindly. 

“  MattWw  Moon,  mem,”  said  Henery  Fray,  correctingly 
from  behind  her  chair,  to  which  point  he  had  edged  himself. 

“  Matthew  Moon,”  murmured  Bathsheba,  turning  her 
bright  eyes  to  the  bo6k.  “  Ten  and  twopence  halfpenny 
is  the  sum  put  down  to  you,  I  see  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  mis’ess,”  said  Matthew,  as  the  rustle  of  wind 
among  dead  leaves. 

“  Here  it  is,  and  ten  shillings.  Now  the  next  —  An¬ 
drew  Candle,  you  are  a  new  man,  I  hear.  How  came  you 
to  leave  your  last  farm  ?  ”  > 

“  P-p-p-p-p-pl-pl-pl-pl-l-l-l-l-ease,  ma’am,  p-p-p-p-pl-pl- 
pl-pl-please,  ma’am-please’m-please’m  ”  — 

“  ’A’s  a  stammering  man,  mem,”  said  Henery  Fray  in 
an  undertone,  “  and  they  turned  him  away  because  the 
only  time  he  ever  did  speak  plain  he  said  his  soul  was  his 
own,  and  other  iniquities,  to  the  squire.  ’A  can  cuss,  mem, 
as  well  as  you  or  I,  but  ’a  can’t  speak  a  common  speech  to 
save  his  life.” 

“  Andrew  Candle,  here’s  yours  —  finish  thanking  me  in 
a  day  or  two.  Temperance  Miller  —  oh,  here’s  another, 
Soberness,  both  women  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Yes’m.  Here  we  be,  ’a  b’lieve,”  was  echoed  in  shrill 
unison. 

“  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  ” 

“  Tending  thrashing-machine,  and  wimbling  haybonds, 
and  saying  Hoosh  1  to  the  cocks  and  hens  when  they  go 
upon  your  seeds,  and  planting  Early  Flourballs  and  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Wonderfuls  witn  a  dibble.” 

“  Yes  —  I  see.  Are  they  satisfactory  women  ?  ”  she 
inquired  softly  of  Henery  Fray. 

“  Oh,  mem  —  don’t  asic  me  1  Yielding  women  —  as  scar¬ 
let  a  pair  as  ever  was  I  ”  groaned  Henery  under  his  breath. 

“  Sit  down.” 

“  Who,  mem  ?  ”  ' 

“  Sit  down  1  ” 

Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  the  background,  twitched,  and  his 
lips  became  dry  with  fear  of  some  terrible  consequences  as 
he  saw  Bathsheba  summarily  speaking,  and  Henery  slink¬ 
ing  off  to  a  corner. 

“  Now  the  next.  Laban  Tall.  You’ll  stay  on  working 
for  me  ?  ” 

“  For  you  or  anybody  that  pays  me  well,  ma’am,”  replied 
the  young  married  man. 

“  True  —  the  man  must  live  !  ”  said  a  woman  in  the 
back  quarter,  who  had  just  entered  with  clicking  pattens. 

“  Wnat  woman  is  that  ? ”  Bathsheba  asked. 

“I  be  his  lawful  wife  1  ”  continued  the  voice  with 
greater  prominence  of  manner  and  tone.  This  lady  called 
herself  five-and-twenty,  looked  thirty,  passed  as  thirty- 
five,  and  was  forty.  She  was  a  woman  who  never,  like 
some  newly  married,  showed  conjugal  tenderness  in  public, 
perhaps  because  she  had  none  to  show. 

“  Oh,  you  are,”  said  Bathsheba.  “  Well,  Laban,  will 
you  stay  on  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he’ll  stay,  ma’am  I  ”  said  again  the  shrill  tongue 
of  Laban’s  lawful  wife. 

“  Well,  he  can  speak  for  himself,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  O  Lord,  no,  ma’am.  A  simple  tool.  Well  enough, 
but  a  poor  gawkhammer  mortal,”  the  wife  replied. 

“  Heh-heh-hehl  ”  laughed  the  married  man  with  a  hide¬ 
ous  effort  of  appreciation,  for  he  was  as  irrepressibly  good- 
humored  under  ghastly  snubs  as  a  parliamentary  candidate 
on  the  hustings. 

The  names  remaining  were  called  in  the  same  manner. 

“  Now  I  think  I  have  done  with  you,”  said  Bathsheba, 
closing  the  book  and  shaking  back  a  stray  twine  of  hair. 

“  Has  William  Smallbury  returned?” 
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“  No,  ma’am.” 

“  The  new  shepherd  will  want  a  man  under  him,”  sug- 
gested  Henery  Fray,  trying  to  make  himself  official  again 
by  a  side  way  approach  towards  her  chair. 

“  Oh  —  he  will.  Who  can  he  have  ?  ” 

“  Young  Cain  Ball  is  a  very  good  lad,”  Henery  said, 

“  and  Shepherd  Oak  don’t  mind  his  youth  ?  ”  he  added, 
turning  with  an  apologetic  smile  to  the  shepherd,  who  had 
just  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  was  now  leaning  against 
the  door  post  with  his  arms  folded. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  mind  that,”  said  Gabriel. 

“  How  did  Cain  come  by  such  a  name  ?  ”  asked  Bath- 
iheba.  ^ 

“  Oh,  you  see,  mem,  his  pore  mother,  not  being  a  Scrip- 
ture-reatl  woman,  made  a  mistake  at  his  christening,  think¬ 
ing  ’twas  Abel  killed  Cain,  and  called  en  Cain,  meaning 
Abel  all  the  time.  She  didn’t  find  it  out  till  ’twas  too  late, 
and  the  chiel  was  banded  back  to  his  godmother.  ’Tis 
very  unfortunate  for  the  boy.” 

“  It  is  rather  unfortunate.” 

“  Yes.  However,  we  soften  it  down  as  much  as  we  can, 
and  call  him  Cainy.  Ah,  pore  widow-woman  !  she  cried 
her  heart  out  about  it  almost.  She  was  brought  up  by  a 
very  heathen  father  and  mother  who  never  sent  her  to 
church  or  school,  and  it  shows  how  the  sins  of  the  parents 
are  visited  upon  the  children,  mem.” 

Mr.  Fray  here  drew  up  his  features  to  the  mild  degree  of 
melancholy  required  when  the  persons  involved  in  the 
given  misfortune  do  not  belong  to  your  own  family. 

“  Very  well,  then,  Cainy  Ball  to  be  under  shepherd. 
And  you  quite  understand  your  duties?  —  you,  I  mean, 
Gabriel  Oak.” 

“  Quite  well,  I  thank  you.  Miss  Everdene,”  said  Shep¬ 
herd  Oak  from  the  door-post.  ”  If  1  don’t.  I’ll  inquire.” 
Gabriel  was  rather  staggered  by  the  remarkable  coolness 
of  her  manner.  Certainly  nobody  without  previous  infor¬ 
mation  would  even  have  dreamt  that  Oak  and  the  hand¬ 
some  woman  before  whom  he  stood  had  ever  been  other 
than  strangers. 

But  perhaps  her  air  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
social  rise  which  had  advanced  her  from  a  cottage  to  a 
large  house  and  fields.  The  case  is  not  unexampled  in 
high  places.  When,  in  the  writings  of  the  later  poets,  Jove 
and  his  family  are  found  to  have  moved  from  their  cramped 
(juarters  on  the  peak  of  Olympus  into  the  wide  sky  above 
it,  their  words  show  a  proportionate  increase  of  arrogance 
and  reserve. 

Footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage,  combining  in  their 
character  the  qualities  both  of  weight  and  measure,  rather 
at  the  expense  of  velocity. 

(All.)  “Here’s  Billy  Smallbury  come  from  Caster- 
bridge.” 

“  And  what’s  the  news  ?  ”  said  Bathsheba,  as  William, 
after  marching  to  the  middle  of  the  hall,  took  a  handker¬ 
chief  from  bis  hat  and  vMped  his  forehead  from  its  centre 
to  its  remoter  boundaries. 

“I  should  have  been  sooner,  niiss,”  he  said,  “  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  the  weather.”  He  then  stamped  with  each  foot 
severely,  and  on  looking  down  his  boots  were  perceived  to 
be  clogged  with  snow. 

“  Come  at  last,  is  it  ?  ”  said  Henery. 

“  Well,  w  lat  about  Fanny  ?  ”  said  Bathsheba. 

1  “  Well,  ma'am,  in  round  numbers,  she’s  run  away  with 
the  soldiers,”  said  William. 

“  No  ;  not  a  steady  girl  like  Fanny  1  ” 

“  I’ll  tell  ye  all  particulars.  When  I  got  to  Casterbridge 
Barracks,  they  said,  ‘The  11th  Dragoon-Guanls  be  gone 
away,  and  new  troops  have  come.^  The  Eleventh  left  last 
week  for  Melchester.  The  Route  came  from  Government 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  as  is  his  nature  to,  and  afore  the 
Eleventh  knew  it,  almost,  they  were  on  the  march.” 

Gabriel  had  listened  with  interest.  “  I  saw  them  go,” 
he  said. 

“  Yes,”  continued  William,  “  they  pranced  down  the 
street  playing  ‘  The  Girl  I  left  behind  me,’  so  ’tis  said,  in 
glorious  notes  of  triumph.  Every  looker-on’s  inside  shook 
with  the  blows  of  the  great  drum  to  his  deepest  vitals,  and 


there  was  not  a  dry  eye  throughout  the  town  among  the 
public-house  people  and  the  nameless  women  I  ” 

“  But  they’re  not  gone  to  any  war?” 

“  No,  ma’am ;  but  they  be  gone  to  take  the  places  of 
them  who  may,  which  is  very  close  connected.  And  so  I 
said  to  myself,  Fanny’s  young  man  was  one  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  she’s  gone  after  him.  There,  ma’am,  that’s  it  in 
black  and  white.” 

“  Uid  you  find  out  his  name  ?  ” 

“  No ;  nobody  knew  it.  I  believe  he  was  higher  in  rank 
than  a  private.” 

Gabriel  remained  musing  and  said  nothing,  for  he  was 
in  doubt. 

“  Well,  we  are  not  likely  to  know  more  to-night,  at  any 
rate,”  said  Bathsheba.  “  But  one  of  you  had  better  run 
across  to  Farmer  Boldwood’s  and  tell  him  that  much.” 

She  then  rose ;  but  before  retiring,  addressed  a  few 
words  to  them  with  a  pretty  dignity,  to  which  her  mourn¬ 
ing  dress  added  a  soberness  that  was  hardly  to  be  found  in 
the  words  themselves. 

“  Now  mind,  you  have  a  mistress  instead  of  a  master. 
I  don’t  yet  know  my  powers  or  my  talents  in  farming  ;  but 
1  shall  do  my  best,  and  if  you  serve  me  well,  so  shall  I 
serve  you.  iJon’t  any  unfair  ones  among  you  (if  there  are 
any  such,  but  I  hope  not)  suppose  that  because  I’m  a 
woman  1  don’t  understand  the  difference  between  bad  go¬ 
ings-on  and  good.” 

(All.)  ”  No’m  1  ” 

(Liddy.)  “  Excellent  well  said.” 

“  I  shall  be  up  before  you  are  awake ;  I  shall  be  afield 
before  you  are  up ;  and  1  shall  have  breakfasted  before  you 
are  afield.  In  short,  I  shall  astonish  you  all.” 

(All.)  “Yes’ml” 

“  And  so,  good-night.” 

(All.)  “Good  night,  ma’am.” 

Then  this  small  thesmothete  stepped  from  the  table,  and 
surged  out  of  the  hall,  her  black  silk  dress  licking  up  a 
few  straws  and  dragging  them  along  with  a  scratching 
noise  upon  the  floor.  Liddy,  elevating  her  feelings  to  the 
occasion  from  a  sense  of  grandeur,  floated  off  behind  Bath¬ 
sheba  with  a  milder  dignity  not  entirely  free  from  trav¬ 
esty,  and  the  door  was  closed. 

(To  b«  eontlDued.) 
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BY  A  FORMER  PUPIL. 

It  was  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  that  I  entered  the 
laboratory  of  Professor  Agassiz,  and  told  him  I  had  en¬ 
rolled  my  name  in  the  scientific  school  as  a  student  of 
natural  history.  He  asked  me  a  few  questions  about  my 
object  in  coming,  my  antecedents  generally,  the  mode  in 
which  I  afterwards  proposed  to  use  the  knowledge  I  might 
acquire,  and  finally,  whether  I  wished  to  study  any  special 
branch.  To  the  latter  I  replied  that  while  I  wished  to  be 
well  grounded  in  all  departments  of  zoology,  I  purposed  to 
devote  myself  specially  to  insects. 

“  When  do  you  wish  to  begin  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Now,”  I  replied. 

This  seemed  to  please  him,  and  with  an  energetic  “  Very 
well,”  he  reached  trom  a  shelf  a  huge  jar  of  specimens  in 
yellow  alcohol. 

“  Take  this  fish,"  said  he,  “  and  look  at  it ;  we  call  it  a 
Hsemulon ;  by  and  by  I  will  ask  what  you  have  seen.” 

With  that  he  left  me,  but  in  a  moment  returned  with 
explicit  instructions  as  to  the  care  of  the  object  entrusted 
to  me. 

“  No  man  is  fit  to  be  a  naturalist,”  said  he,  “  who  does 
not  know  how  to  take  care  of  specimens.” 

I  was  to  keep  the  fish  before  me  in  a  tin  tray,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  moisten  the  surface  with  alcohol  from  the  jar, 
always  taking  care  to  replace  the  stopper  tightly.  Those 
were  not  the  days  of  ground  glass  stoppers,  and  elegantly 
shaped  exhibition  jars ;  all  the  old  students  will  recall  the 
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huge,  neckless  glass  bottles  with  their  leaky,  wax-besmeared 
conts,  half  eaten  by  insects  and  begrimed  with  cellar  dust. 
Entomology  was  a  cleaner  science  than  ichthyology,  but 
the  example  of  the  professor,  who  had  unhesitatingly 
plunged  to  the  bottom  ot  the  jar  to  produce  the  fish,  was 
infectious ;  and  though  this  alcohol  had  “  a  very  ancient 
and  fish-like  smell,”  1  really  dared  not  show  any  aversion 
within  these  sacred  precincts,  and  treated  the  alcohol  as 
though  it  were  pure  water.  Still  1  was  conscious  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  feeling  of  disappointment,  for  gazing  at  a  fish  did  not 
commend  itself  to  an  ardent  entomologist.  My  friends  at 
home,  too,  were  annoyed,  when  they  discovered  that  no 
amount  of  eau  de  cologne  would  drown  the  perfume  which 
haunted  me  like  a  shadow. 

In  ten  minutes  I  had  seen  all  that  could  be  seen  in  that 
fish,  and  started  in  search  of  the  professor,  who  had  how¬ 
ever  left  the  museum  ;  and  when  I  returned,  after  linger¬ 
ing  over  some  of  the  odd  animals  stored  in  the  upper 
apartment,  my  specimen  was  dry  all  over.  I  dashed  the 
fluid  over  the  fish  as  if  to  resuscitate  the  heast  from  a 
fainting-fit,  and  looked  with  anxiety  for  a  return  of  the 
normal,  sloppy  appearance.  'I'his  little  excitement  over, 
nothing  was  to  be  done  but  return  to  a  steadfast  gaze  at 
my  mute  companion.  Half  an  hour  passed,  —  an  hour, 
—  another  hour;  the  fish  began  to  look  loathsome.  I 
turned  it  over  and  around ;  looked  it  in  the  face,  —  ghastly ; 
from  behind,  beneath,  above,  sideways,  at  a  three  (quarters’ 
view, — just  as  ghastly.  1  was  in  despair ;  at  an  early 
hour  I  concluded  that  lunch  was  necessary ;  so,  with  in¬ 
finite  relief,  the  fish  was  carefully  replaced  in  the  jar,  and 
for  an  hour  I  was  free. 

On  my  return,  I  learned  that  Professor  Agassiz  had 
been  at  the  museum,  but  had  gone  and  would  not  return 
for  several  hours.  My  fellow-students  were  too  busy  to  be 
di«turbed  by  continued  conversation.  Slowly  I  drew  forth 
that  hideous  fish,  and  with  a  feeling  of  desperation  again 
looked  at  it.  1  might  not  use  a  magnifying  glass ;  instru¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds  were  interdicted.  My  two  hands,  my 
two  eyes,  and  the  fish ;  it  seemed  a  most  limited  field.  1 
pushed  my  finger  down  its  throat  to  feel  how  sharp  the 
teeth  were.  I  began  to  count  the  scales  in  the  different 
rows  until  I  was  convinced  that  that  was  nonsense.  At 
last  a  happy  thought  struck  me  —  1  would  draw  the  fish ; 
and  now  with  surprise  I  began  to  discover  new  features  in 
the  creature.  Just  then  the  professor  returned. 

“  That  is  right,”  said  he ;  “a  pencil  is  one  of  the  best  of 
eyes.  I  am  glad  to  notice,  too,  that  you  keep  your  speci¬ 
men  wet  and  your  bottle  corked.” 

With  these  encouraging  words,  he  added,  — 

“  Well,  what  is  it  like  ?  ” 

He  listened  attentively  to  my  brief  rehearsal  of  the 
structure  of  parts  whose  names  were  still  unknown  to  me ; 
the  fringed  gill-arches  and  movable  operculum ;  the  pores 
of  the  head,  fleshy  lips,  and  lidless  eyes;-  the  lateral  line, 
the  spinous  fins,  and  forked  tail ;  the  compressed  and 
arcbeci  body.  W'hen  I  had  finished,  he  waited  as  if  ex¬ 
pecting  more,  and  then,  with  an  air  of  disappointment,  — 

“You  have  not  looked  very  carefully;  why,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  more  earnestly,  “you  haven’t  even  seen  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  animal,  which  is  as 
plainly  before  your  eyes  as  the  fish  itself ;  look  again,  look 
again !  ”  and  he  left  me  to  my  misery. 

I  was  piqued;  1  was  mortified.  Still  more  of  that 
wretched  fish  I  But  now  I  set  myself  to  my  task  with  a 
will,  and  discovered  one  new  thing  after  another,  until  I 
saw  how  just  the  professor’s  criticism  had  been.  The 
aflernoon  passed  quickly,  and  when,  toward  its  close,  the 
professor  inquired,  — 

“  Do  you  see  it  yet  ?  ” 

“  No,*^*  1  replied,  “  I  am  certain  I  do  not,  but  I  see  bow 
little  1  saw  before.” 

“  That  is  next  best,”  said  he,  earnestly,  “  but  I  won’t 
hear  you  now ;  put  away  your  fish  and  go  home ;  perhaps 
you  will  be  ready  with  a  ^tter  answer  in  the  morning.  I 
will  examine  you  before  you  look  at  tbe  fish.” 

This  was  disconcerting;  not  only  must  I  think  of  my 
fish  all  night,  studying,  without  the  object  before  me,  what 


this  unknown  but  most  visible  feature  might  be;  but  also, 
without  reviewing  my  new  discoveries,  1  must  give  an  ex¬ 
act  account  of  them  the  next  day.  I  had  a  bad  memory ; 
so  I  walked  home  by  Charles  River  in  a  distracted  state, 
with  my  two  perplexities. 

The  cordial  greeting  from  the  professor  the  next  morning 
was  reassuring ;  here  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  quite 
as  anxious  as  I,  that  I  should  see  for  myself  what  he  saw. 

“  Do  you  perhaps  mean,”  I  asked,  “  that  the  fish  has  sym¬ 
metrical  sides  with  paired  organs  ?  ” 

His  thoroughly  pleased,  “  Of  course,  of  course !  ”  re¬ 
aid  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  previous  night.  After  he 

ad  discoursed  most  happily  and  enthusiastically  —  as  he 
always  did — upon  ^e  importance  of  this  point,  I  vent¬ 
ured  to  ask  what  I  should  do  next. 

“  Ob,  look  at  your  fish !  ”  be  said,  and  left  me  again  to 
my  own  devices.  In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  he  re¬ 
turned  and  beard  my  new  catalogue. 

“  That  is  good,  that  is  good  1  ”  be  repeated ;  “  but  that  is 
not  all ;  go  on  ;  ”  and  so  tor  three  long  days  he  placed  that 
fish  before  my  eyes,  forbidding  me  to  look  at  anything 
else,  or  to  use  any  artificial  aid.  “  Look,  look,  look,”  was 
his  repeated  injunction. 

This  was  tbe  best  entomological  lesson  I  ever  had,  — a 
lesson,  whose  influence  has  extended  to  tbe  details  of  every 
subsequent  study ;  a  legacy  the  professor  has  left  to  me,  as 
he  has  left  it  to  many  others,  of  inestimable  value,  which 
we  could  not  buy,  with  which  we  cannot  part. 

A  year  afterward,  some  of  us  were  amusing  ourselves 
with  chalking  outlandish  beasts  upon  the  museum  black¬ 
board.  We  drew  prancing  star-fishes ;  frogs  in  mortal 
combat;  hydra-beaded  worms;  stately  crawfishes, standing 
on  their  tails,  bearing  aloft  umbrellas  ;  and  grotesque  fishes 
with  gaping  mouths  and  staring  eyes.  Tbe  professor  came 
in  shortly  after,  and  was  as  amused  as  any,  at  our  experi¬ 
ments.  He  looked  at  the  fishes. 

“  Htemulons,  every  one  of  them,”  he  said-;  “  Mr _ 

drew  them.” 

True;  and  to  this  day,  if  I  attempt  a  fish,  I  can  draw 
nothing  but  Htemulons. 

Tbe  fourth  day,  a  second  fish  of  the  same  group  was 
placed  beside  tbe  first,  and  1  was  bidden  to  point  out  the 
resemblances  and  differences  between  the  two  ;  another 
and  another  followed,  until  the  entire  family  lay  before 
me,  and  a  whole  legion  of  jars  covered  the  table  and  sur¬ 
rounding  shelves ;  the  odor  had  become  a  pleasant  per¬ 
fume;  and  even  now,  the  sight  of  an  old,  six  inch,  worm- 
eaten  cork  brings  fragrant  memories  I 

The  whole  group  of  Htemulons  was  thus  brought  in 
review ;  and,  whether  engaged  upon  the  dissection  of  the 
internal  organs,  the  preparation  and  examination  of  the 
bony  frame-work,  or  the  description  of  the  various  parts, 
Agassiz'  training  in  the  method  of  observing  facts  and  their 
orderly  arrangement  was  ever  accompanied  by  the  urgent 
exhortation  not  to  be  content  with  them. 

“  Facts  are  stupid  things,”  he  would  say,  “until  brought 
into  connection  with  some  general  law.” 

At  the  end  of  eight  months,  it  was  almost  with  reluc¬ 
tance  that  I  left  these  friends  and  turned  to  insects ;  but 
what  I  had  gained  by  this  outside  experience  has  been  of 
greater  value  than  years  of  later  investigation  in  my  fa¬ 
vorite  groups. 


WOMAN’S  WORK  ABROAD. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  the  establishment  of  large 
manufactories,  and  the  use  of  the  steam-engine,  have 
wholly  changed  the  conditions  of  trade.  A  beneficent 
genius  throws  bales  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool  into  the  crowd 
with  the  utmost  profusion,  but  perhaps  the  efiect  of  this  on 
tbe  position  of  women  is  not  always  thought  of.  As  thesa 
great  centres  multiply,  work  at  home  becomes  more  scarce 
and  unproductive;  the  more  easy  it  is  to  go  to  a  mill,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  meet  with  anything  that  can  be  done  in 
the  leisure  moments  of  housekeeping.  The  cause  which  en- 
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riches  them  on  the  one  side,  ruins  them  on  the  other.  The 
gpinninv- wheel  is  silenced  because  the  jenny  does  the  work 
of  five  hundred  of  the  old  wheels  in  a  day ;  the  sewing* 
machine  reduces  the  sempstresses  to  one  half.  The  married 
women  are  the  great  losers  by  this;  they  cannot,  or  ought 
not  to  leave  their  children,  and  yet  have  some  time  which 
they  could  employ  pro&tably  by  adding  to  the  general 
earnings.  A  ‘few  of  the  old  trades  still  remain,  more 
particularly  in  France  :  the  lace  of  Normandy,  the  gloves 
of  Isere,  embroidery  and  straw-plaiting  in  Lorraine ;  and 
of  these  a  short  description  will  be  given  in  the  following 
paper. 

There  is  no  kind  of  work  which  is  more  completely  or 
essentially  feminine  than  that  of  lace  ;  the  produce  of  the 
pillow,  which  is  above  all  price,  and  yet  so  poorly  paid. 
Valenciennes  has  almost  ceased  to  furnish  the  lace  which 
bears  its  name.  It  is  a  difficult  kind  of  work,  requiring  a 
very  long  apprenticeship,  and  wholly  absorbing  to  the 
women  engaged  in  it ;  whilst  the  payment  is  so  small,  that 
the  industrious  population  of  the  north  of  France  find 
means  to  occupy  themselves  more  advantageously.  It  re¬ 
quires  many  months,  sometimes  even  a  year,  to  weave  a 
piece  of  three  French  yards ;  and  as  the  lace-maker  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  her  wages  during  so  long  a  period,  it  is 
customary  for  the  employer  to  pay  when  a  third  is  finished, 
as  well  as  to  find  the  thread :  by  which  arrangement  he  is  ' 
sometimes  a  loser.  Thus,  there  are  but  three  lace-makers  | 
lefl  in  Valenciennes:  one,  who  makes  the  old  and  real 
kind,  earns  about  a  shilling  a  day ,  the  other  two,  fabri- 
eating  the  sort  of  lace  which  is  imitated  in  Belgium,  receive  i 
fifceen-pence  for  a  day  of  twelve  hours.  Arras  is  a  centre 
for  a  large  manufacture  of  common  lace,  but  the  women  i 
are  in  general  poor  and  ignorant.  | 

The  kind  called  the  Point  d’Alen9on  is  made  under  j 
different  arrangements  ;  whilst  at  Valenciennes  the  net  ! 
and  the  figure  are  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  the  Point  | 
d’AIen^on  is  divided  into  several  departments.  They  ! 
distinguish  between  the  tracers,  the  net-makers,  the  lace-  I 
menders,  the  groundwork-makers,  those  who  work  the  I 
holes,  and  the  slender  cord  which  surrounds  and  strength-  ' 
ens  the  designs.  An  apprenticeship  of  three  months  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  learn  all  these  varieties ;  and  provided  they  do 
not  spoil  their  hands  by  heavy  work,  they  can  attend  to 
all  the  lighter  cares  of  housekeeping,  lay  down  the  pillow 
and  take  it  up  again  as  if  it  were  knitting.  Yet  tenpence 
a  day  is  all  they  can  earn ;  a  very  small  number  may 
manage  to  get  a  shi  ling  or  thirteen-pence ;  the  outlay, 
however,  is  small  for  the  apparatus,  nothing  but  the  pillow, 
the  bobbins,  and  the  pins  being  wanted.  Sometimes  the 
young  girls  work  alone;  sometimes  they  collect  tojether 
to  talk  whilst  moving  their  bobbins ;  in  the  evening  they 
economize  light  by  assembling  in  one  workshop.  It  is  a 
delicate  kind  of  work,  which  gives  a  certain  kind  of  ele¬ 
gance  to  those  who  are  occupied  with  it,  and  contributes 
much  to  the  comfort  of  the  family.  Those  who  transfer  and 
mend  old  lace  form  another  interesting  branch  of  the 
needle-women.  Lace  is  one  of  the  few  victories  of  handi¬ 
craft  over  machine  work;  so  far,  nothing  but  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  imitation  having  been  produced.  The  efforts  of  the 
minister  Colbert  were  very  great  to  introduce  superior 
lace -making  into  France,  equal  to  or  surpassing  that  of 
Venice.  He  had  recourse,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
day,  to  making  it  into  a  privilege ;  he  was  resisted,  and 
threatened  to  send  a  regiment  against  the  lace-women  of 
Alenqon ;  now  the  Venetians  are  no  longer  their  rivals, 
but  they  have  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the 
Belgians.  All  the  patterns  are  designed  in  Paris;  but  the 
skilful  workmanship  and  lower  wages  give  a  superiority 
to  Belgium. 

Closely  connected  with  lace  is  the  embroidery  of  muslin 
and  net,  which  employs  numberless  hands  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  best  designs 
are  drawn  in  Paris,  and  the  manufacturers  in  the  various 
towns  where  the  work  is  done  give  out  the  muslin  ready 
traced  to  those  who  live  in  the  villages  round  about.  The 
goodness  of  the  embroidery  depends  upon  the  elegance  of 
the  design,  the  perfection  of  the  work,  and  the  fineness  of 


the  cotton  employed.  At  the  Exhibition  of  1855  held  in 
Paris,  a  house  at  Nancy  sent  several  collars  of  exactly  the 
same  design,  but  so  differently  worked,  that  the  cheapest 
cost  three  shillings,  and  the  dearest  two  pounds.  The 
Scotch  and  Irish  work  can  now  compete  with  the  French, 
and  be  done  more  cheaply  ;  the  cotton  used  by  the  latter 
is  generally  too  coarse.  In  Switzerland,  the  master  fur¬ 
nishes  the  cotton  ;  whilst  the  Frenchwoman  buys  her  own, 
and  is  tempted  to  do  h-^r  work  in  the  quickest  manner ; 
she  never  knows  her  master,  and  having  no  interest  in  him, 

1  works  without  self-respect. 

It  is  very  different  to  this  at  Saint-Gall,  the  great  centre 
I  of  Swiss  embroidery:  the  day  on  which  the  work  is  brought 
in  is  a  festival ;  early  in  the  morning  the  young  women 
arrive  from  all  parts  in  their  Sunday  attire.  After  attend¬ 
ing  service  in  the  church,  they  collect  in  a  large  room 
round  a  long  table,  where  each  receives  a  glass  of  white 
wine.  They  begin  to  sing  one  of  their  melo«lies  in  parts, 
whilst  the  master  goes  round  the  table,  examines  the  work, 
and  pays  for  it.  If  he  refuse  any,  and  declines  to  take  it, 
the  dispute  is  decided  by  a  syndic,  who  sits  in  the  next 
room.  When  the  examination  is  oyer,  the  head  of  the 
establishment  throws  a  mass  of  embroidery  patterns  on  the 
table ;  each  girl  chooses  the  kind  she  likes  best ;  it  is  in¬ 
scribed  in  her  book,  with  the  price  agreed  on,  and  the  day 
when  it  is  to  be  returned.  They  are  very  industrious ;  and 
by  reason  of  their  great  frugality,  are  contented  with  very 
poor  remuheration ;  and  by  slightly  sewing  their  pieces  of 
work  together,  can  have  them  washed  at  half  the  cost.  In 
Saxony,  the  wages  are  so  low,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  the 
women  can  live  upon  them  ;  in  Scotland,  it  is  said  that 
many  of  the  children  receive  only  a  halfpenny  a  day.  A 
small  number  in  Nancy,  who  can  embroider  coats  of  arms 
and  crests,  earn  three  shillings  a  day ;  but  from  ten  to 
twenty  pence  is  the  usual  wage.  It  is  a  kind  of  work  that 
endangers  the  sight ;  and  as  fashion  reigns  supreme,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  style  is  abandoned  before  the 
orders  are  completed  ;  when  the  merchant  profits  by  the 
smallest  pretext  to  refuse  the  work  from  the  manufacturer ; 
and  in  this  way  the  loss  often  falls  upon  the  poor  woman, 
who  can  scarcely  buy  bread  and  clothes. 

Speaking  of  the  graceful  adornments  of  women  which 
they  owe  to  their  own  sex,  we  must  include  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  feathers,  whether  of  the  ostrich,  the  marabout,  the 
heron,  the  bird  of  Paradise,  or  the  exquisite  humming¬ 
birds  ;  and  those  who  try  their  skill  on  flowers,  whether  of 
paper  or  muslin.  There  is  something  gay  and  youthful  in 
the  name  of  florist,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful 
productions  which  come  from  their  hands  ;  they  rival  those 
of  our  gardens  in  freshness  and  brilliancy.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  a  trade  of  Paris :  beautiful  women  of  both  hemi¬ 
spheres  there  procure  the  flowers  with  which  to  wreathe 
their  hair.  Italy  once  held  the  first  rank  for  artificial 
flowers,  as  it  did  for  silks,  lace,  and  mirrors ;  then  Lyons 
succeeded  to  Italy;  now  the  Parisian  flora  are  without 
a  rival.  Nearly  six  thousand  workwomen  live  on  this 
manufacture  in  that  city  alone.  The  most  skilful  are  real 
artists,  who  study  natural  flowers  with  a  love  for  them, 
and  r^roduce  them  with  more  fidelity  than  the  best  paint¬ 
ers.  Their  wa^es  will  amount  to  half  a  crown  a  day  ; 
whilst  the  inferior  ones  do  not  make  more  than  twenty- 
pence,  even  when  working  eleven  hours.  A  florist  may 
live  upon  this  if  she  do  not  indulge  in  the  fancy  of  wearing 
her  own  wreaths  and  going  to  balls. 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  the  cutting  of  precious  stones 
should  have  established  itself  on  the  summit  of  the  Jura 
Mountains,  at  Septmoncel,  where  it  is  very  largely  shared 
in  by  women.  Whilst  the  diamond  is  cut  at  Amsterdam 
by  powerful  machines,  and  in  large  workshops,  as  suitable 
to  the  richest  jewel  the  earth  produces,  the  remainder  of 
our  gems,  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  aqua-marine,  ame¬ 
thysts,  opals,  and  the  corals  for  children,  are  cut  and 
polished  in  a  desert  by  honest  and  indigent  mountaineers. 
They  remain  faithful  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers,  and  all  the  riches  which  pass  through  their 
hands  do  not  make  them  discontented  with  their  chilly  cot¬ 
tages  and  hard  fare.  The  women  make  imitation  gems  with 
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wonderful  skill ;  they  pierce  the  rubies  for  watch  pivots, 
and  even  arrange  mosaics  with  stones  sent  from  Florence. 
Their  wheel  is  placed  near  the  window  of  the  cabin ;  the 
father,  mother,  and  children  all  work  as  they  can  find  leis¬ 
ure  from  the  necessary  housekeeping  cares,  the  wood  to  cut 
in  the  mountain,  or  the  piece  of  land  to  cultivate.  Those 
who  cut  the  rubies  earn  the  most,  but  from  eightpence  to 
fifteen-pence  a  day  is  the  average  remuneration. 

All  the  civilized  world  which  makes  any  pretension  to 
elegance,  follows  the  fashion  of  Paris.  The  ladies  of  New 
York  send  for  their  dresses  from  the  dressmakers,  their 
head-dresses  from  the  florists,  their  jewels  from  the  lapi¬ 
daries  of  Paris.  When  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  wished  to 
make  himself  p^ular  with  the  fairer  sex,  he  gave  per¬ 
mission  to  the  Turkish  ladies  to  dress  in  the  French 
fashion.  His  son  has  had  his  rooms  furnished  from  Paris. 
There  may  be  greater  skill  elsewhere,  but  the  highest 
taste  is  manifested  in  that  city.  Though  the  needle  is  not 
the  only  superiority  it  has  above  other  cities,  yet  it  will  be 
allowed  that  its  needlework  has  no  rival.  It  is  the  great 
mart  also  for  gloves,  which  are  made  in  the  country  accord- 
ingto  its  caprices  and  models. 

There  are  three  departments  in  glove-making :  cutting 
out,  sewing,  and  finishing;  that  is  to  say,  embroidering 
the  back,  making  the  button-hole,  and  setting  on  the  but¬ 
ton.  It  is  the  work  of  men  to  cut  out  the  glove ;  but 
women  place  it  on  the  iron  hand  which  forms  the  measure, 
strike  it  with  a  stamp,  and  prepare  it  for  the  cutter.  This 
is  not  difficult  work ;  it  is  done  by  the  piece,  and  they 
receive  ten  pence  for  five  dozen.  The  sewers  are  less 
favored ;  the  price  paid  for  a  dozen  pair  of  ladies’  gloves 
with  one  button  is  three-and-ninepence ;  out  of  this  they 
have  to  pay  fifty  per  cent,  to  their  employer,  and  forty  per 
cent,  goes  in  silk,  which  they  find ;  so  that  it  only  leaves 
about  threepence-halfpenny  a  pair.  If  it  be  asked,  how 
many  pair  a  good  workwoman  can  complete  in  one  day, 
the  answer  will  be  :  that  if  working  for  twelve  hours  with¬ 
out  interruption,  she  may  manage  to  get  through  four  pair; 
but  most  of  the  hands  only  do  two  pair  and  a  half.  This 
arises  from  the  attention  tney  must  pay  to  household  work. 
Glove-making  requires  the  most  perlect  cleanliness ;  not 
only  are  soiled  gloves  returned  to  the  sewer,  but  she  is 
also  obliged  to  pay  for  the  leather.  Four  pair  will  thus 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  elevenpence,  from  which  a  deduction 
must  be  made  for  lights  ;  two  and  a  half,  about  eightpence- 
balfpenny.  The  wages  are  still  lower  in  Aveyron  and 
Haute-Marne  ;  but  in  the  department  of  Isere,  this  trade 
occuoies  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  women,  representing 
a  value  of  sixteen  million  francs.  The  manufactory  at 
Grenoble  employs  twelve  hundred  cutters-out,  inaking 
five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dozen. 

Those  who  work  the  back  of  the  glove  and  finish  it  off 
are  better  paid ;  seven-and- sixpence  is  given  for  a  dozen, 
but  then  the  silk  is  not  found.  It  requires  six  or  seven 
hours  to  maks  a  pair  of  embroidered  gloves ;  supposing  she 
does  a  pair  and  a  half  in  a  day,  she  will  not  earn  that  sum 
in  a  week.  At  this  work,  a  woman  must  sew  regularly,  and 
have  neither  children  nor  many  household  matters  to  dis¬ 
tract  her  attention,  as  it  requires  great  nicety  and  skill.  In 
Paris,  the  work  is  done  at  the  workshop  of  the  maker,  where 
it  can  be  better  performed,  and  the  highest  class  of  embroid¬ 
erers  obtain  there  about  twelve  shillings  a  dozen. 

Women  are  mucii  employed  in  the  works  of  marble- 
cutters;  they  also  take  their  part  as  gilders  of  wood, 
mounters  and  varnishers  of  bronze,  pewterers,  embossers, 
varnished  iron-plate  makers,  in  jewellers’  work,  and  gold¬ 
beating.  Their  part  of  the  trade  is  not  fatiguing,  and  pays 
wjU  ;  everything  depends  oh  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
work.  A  clever  woman  can  earn  three-and-sixpence  a  day, 
whilst  another  will  not  make  more  than  tenpence ;  then 
they  f^l  discouraged,  and  turn  to  some  other  business. 
The  piercers  finish  ornaments  in  copper,  bronze,  or  more 
precious  metals ;  fashion,  which  is  at  once  ^e  idol  of  women 
and  Uieir  implacable  enemy,  pursues  them  even  here,  for 
fewer  of  these  are  now  made  than  in  the  beginning  of  the 
centuiT.  *  It  is  a  kind  of  work  in  which  men  do  not  succeed 
so  well  as  women  :  those  things  which  demand  patience. 


quickness  of  hand,  and  precision,  seem  made  for  them;  thus, 
in  Switzerland  and  many  parts  of  Germany,  they  excel  in 
preparing  parts  of  watches,  spectacle  and  watch  glasses ; 
but  in  Paris  they  are  very  little  employed  on  them,  though 
it  is  well  paid. 

It  has  been  thought  that  women  were  highly  fitted  to 
succeed  in  making  designs,  and  some  years  ago  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Lyon  were  willing  to  open  thh  way  for  their 
learning  to  draw  patterns  for  figured  materials.  It  is 
women,  they  argued,  that  wear  the  most  beautiful  articles 
of  this  kind  ;  they  should  be  the  best  judges  of  the  effect 

[troduced ;  and  it  appeared  natural  for  them  to  direct  the 
ine  to  be  pursued,  llie  idea  was  commercially  correct,  but 
not  in  a  psychological  point  of  view.  Women  have  little 
imagination,  or  at  least  they  have  only  that  kind  which  re¬ 
calls^  and  vividly  represents  the  objects  they  have  seen. 
They  cannot  create,  but  they  reproduce  marvellously  ;  they 
are  copyists  of  the  first  class.  No  woman  will  ever  write  a 
good  comedy,  yet  they  are  unequalled  as  comedians.  They 
are  much  employed  in  work  that  is  only  coloring ;  and  as 
artists,  paint  china  and  fans.  A  few  have  learned  wood- 
engraving,  and  the  small  number  who  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  It  can  easily  earn  between  four  and  five  shillings  a 

he  occupations  already  named  are  generally  carried  ou 
in  particular  localities ;  the  neighborhood  of  a  manufactory 
or  a  trade  which  has  established  itself  in  a  town,  develops 
the  inclinations  and  tastes  of  the  people ;  but  there  are  two 
which  are  found  everywhere,  and  are  always  necessary  — 
namely,  washing  and  plain  sewing.  The  former  has  kept 
up  something  of  its  old  corporate  customs  in  Paris ;  every 
year,  on  the  Thursday  of  Mid-Lent,  the  washerwomen  elect 
a  queen,  an  honor  as  onerous  as  it  is  ephemeral.  On  this 
day  hundreds  of  cabs  take  all  the  washerwomen  of  the 
villages  round  to  Paris,  dressed  in  fancy  dresses  as  mar¬ 
chionesses  and  waiting  maids.  A  legion  of  water-carriers, 
somewhat  excited  with  wine,  and  bedizened  with  rosettes  of 
many-colored  ribbons,  are  tbeir  devoted  attendants ;  and 
in  the  evening,  the  washing-boats  on  the  Seine  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  ball-rooms.  On  the  Friday  morning,  they 
quietly  take  up  their  iron  again. 

They  are  divided  into  two  separate  bodies  —  the  washers 
and  the  ironers  :  the  work  of  the  former  is  much  the  harder ; 
they  receive  about  two  shillings  from  the  mistress  who  em¬ 
ploys  them  for  a  day  of  fourteen  hours,  allowing  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  meals,  and  a  glass  of  brandy  is  given  to  them 
every  morning.  Those  who  iron  are  more  skilful;  they 
have  to  submit  to  a  long  apprenticeship,  as  it  requires  at 
least  two  years’  learning  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Parisian  ladies.  One  particularity  of  this  trade  is,  that 
the  workers  never  attach  themselves  to  one  mistress.  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  places  in  Paris  where  they  go 
every  morning,  and  the  mistresses  hire  them  for  the  dav. 

Th  s  pasting  of  bags,  making  of  bandboxes,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  cardboard  and  paper  articles,  are  done  by 
women ;  the  bookbinders  employ  many  for  folding,  arrang¬ 
ing,  and  stitching  the  sheets.  In  the  paper  warehouses, 
they  look  over  the  reams  to  see  the  defects,  remove  the 
spots,  and  'count  them  into  smaller  packets.  Women  also 
work  in  the  printing-offices,  and  make  good  compositors, 
requiring  exactness  and  handiness ;  but  it  is  fatiguing,  be¬ 
cause  they  must  stand,  and  the  sight  is  liable  to  injury. 
Not  only  are  many  confectioners ;  but  there  is  a  higher 
class  who  prepare  syrups  and  make  bonbons,  then  ornament 
them  for  sale,  wrap  them  in  seductive  envelopes,  cover 
them  with  spangles,  gold-paper,  and  rosettes.  There  are 
some  whose  whole  time  is  passed  in  gumming  colored 
aper  on  myriads  of  miniature  pieces  of  furniture  for  dolls’ 
oiises.  All  this  is  done  by  the  fairy  fingers  of  the  Parisian 
with  infinite  taste.  The  poor  creatures  who  make  the 
wreaths  of  everlasting  flowers  and  of  horn  shavings,  used 
so  largely  in  the  cemeteries,  can  scarcely  earn  enough  to 
ke^  them  alive. 

To  sum  up  the  whole :  it  is  only  talent  that  is  paid  well 
for  hand-work.  Strength  in  men  is  always  valuable;  a 
woman  does  not  possess  that,  and  as  regards  both,  the 
steam-engine  has  depreciated  its  value ;  work  without 
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either  talent  or  strength  can  only  find  a  living  in  the  manu¬ 
factories.  Thos?  who  have  visited  the  miserable  garrets 
and  cabins  where  these  poor  people  live,  can  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  and  admire  their  honesty.  In  the  cottages  of 
the  Jura,  where  bread  often  falls  short,  and  rubies  and 
emeralds  lie  on  the  table ;  in  the  silk-weavers’  rooms  at 
Lyon,  where  brocaded  satin  spreads  its  brilliant  colors  in 
the  loom ;  in  the  cold  damp  attics  of  Paris,  where  the  needle 
woman  stitches  from  morning  to  night,  —  we  may  read  a 
lesson  how  to  bear  misery  and  submission  to  a  hard  destiny 
with  fortitude. 


THE  COLLEGE-F.,IFE  OF  MAITRE  NABLOT. 

BY  ERCK.\IANN-CHATRIAN. 

CHAPTER  •the  EIGHTH. 

There  stood  rtiy  father  indeed.  Seeing  me  enter  the  j 
room  with  my  face  disfigured  and  all  discolored,  he  was  I 
deeply  afiected,  and  in  spite  of  the  pain  and  anxiety  I  had 
given  him,  he  kissed  me  tenderly. 

“  My  poor  lad.”  said  he,  “  how  could  you  so  ill-treat  a 
schoolfellow  ?  Yet  it  is  not  your  way.” 

“  Monsieur  Nablot,”  interrupted  the  Principal,  “  you  are 
quite  mistaken  ;  your  son  is  an  unmanageable  boy.  He  | 
has  the  worst  of  tempers.’’  j 

“  'fhat  big  Balet  is  three  years  older  than  I  am,”  I  said 
then.  “  For  a  long  time  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  bully¬ 
ing  the  little  boys.  I  told  him  I  would  not  stand  it,  and 
•he  began  it.  Ask  anybody  you  like  if  he  did  not  begin.” 

“  Monsieur  Balet,”  said  the  Principal,  “  is  now  in  hospi¬ 
tal.  You  beat  bira  most  infamously ;  his  legs  are  black 
with  bruises.  You  wanted  to  strangle  him.  You  are  a 
violent  and  outrageous  character.” 

“  I  have  never  hurt  any  one  before,”  I  replied  ;  “  but  I 
will  not  stand  an  insult.  Balet  thought  I  was  the  weaker ; 
he  was  very  much  mistaken  I  All  the  boys  were  on  my 
side ;  ask  them  what  took  place.  You  must  ask  them, 
and  not  Balet,  nor  Monsieur  Wolframm,  who  was  not 
present.  Send  for  all  the  little  fellows.  Ask  them  ;  you 
will  soon  see  who  is  in  the  right !  ” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  and  my  father,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  said  to  me,  — 

“  Listen,  my  di-ar  boy.  I  have  interceded  for  you.  It 
is  a  disgrace  —  it  is  the  greatest  possible  disgrace  —  to  be 
expelled  from  college.  It  sticks  to  a  man  through  life  I 
I  have  just  begged  of  Monsieur  le  Principal  to  forgive  you, 
and  he  has  yielded  upon  one  condition,  and  that  is  that 
you  will  apologize  to  Monsieur  Balet,  who  is  one  of  the 
oldest  boys  at  school  —  one  ” — 

“  Never  1  ”  I  abruptly  broke  in,  “  never  1  When  I  am 
in  the  right,  I  never  make  apologies.  It  would  be  a  dis¬ 
graceful  and  mean  act.  'You  have  always  taught  me  that 
It  is  better  to  bear  anything  rather  than  to  do  a  mean 
act  1  ”  * 

“You  hear  that,”  said  the  Principal.  , 

My  father  turned  pale  with  grief  and  agitation.  He 
looked  upon  me  a  few  seconds,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“  Oh,  Jean  Paul  1  ”  he  whispered  to  me.  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  round  to  the  Principal  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  “  I 
will  make  the  apology  for  him.  Monsieur  le  Principal,  if 
you  will  allow  me.” 

Hearing  this,  I  took  up  my  cap  off  the  chair,  and  rushed 
out  with  my  heart  too  full  for  utterance.  The  Principal 
cried  to  me  from  his  room,  — 

“Return  to  your  place  in  the  Schoolroom ;  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  man  whose  son  you  are,  I  will  consent  to  re¬ 
ceive  you  still.” 

I  stood  for  a  couple  of  seconds  in  the  anteroom,  asking 
myself  whether  I  should  accept  the  proffered  grace. 

^*d  I  reflected  so  rapidly.  Thoughts  passed  through 
me  like  flashes  of  lightning.  My  love  for  my  father  at  last 
decided  me. 

“i  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  this  year,”  I  said,  “and 


then  it  will  all  be  over.  ^  I  have  hadjenough,  and  too  much 
of  it.” 

And  then,  with  a  slower  pace,  crossing  the  court,  I  re¬ 
entered  the  schoolroom. 

All  eyes  were  lifted. 

I  passed  by  the  stove,  stepped  to  my  desk,  and  took 
my  seat.  Monsieur  Wolframm  approached  softly  as  if  to 
inquire  ;  but  before  he  could  speak,  I  said  to  him  in  a  low 
voice,  — 

“  I  have  returned  by  order  of  the  Principal.” 

At  the  same  moment,  my  father  and  Monsieur  Rufin 
passed  through  the  court  before  the  windows  without  stop- 
ping. 

'i'he  assistant  master  returned  to  his  seat,  and  I  set 
quietly  about  my  exercise  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  until 
the  bell  rang  for  dinner. 

Everything  went  on  as  usual.  Nobody  alluded  to  the 
past. 

In  another  week  old  Balet  came  and  sat  in  his  place 
again.  Sometimes,  when  I  lifted  my  eyes,  I  caught  hia 
watching  me ;  but  he  immediately  looked  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  He  was  still  a  nuisance  to  the  small  boys ;  but  hia 
prestige  was  gone.  Some  of  the  other  big  boys  took  the 
part  of  the  little  ones,  and  kept  him  down  somewhat. 

I  became  gloomier  than  I  had  been  before  these  occur¬ 
rences.  I  felt  deeply  humbled  that  my  father  had  made 
apologies  for  me.  Every  time  I  thought  of  it,  my  blood 
boiled.  It  seemed  unnatural ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  I  felt  angry  with  him. 

Things  went  on  in  this  unsatisfactory  way  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  My  schoolfellows  stood  aloof  from  me  to 
some  extent;  but  I  cared  very  little  for  their  friendship; 
for  since  the  departure  of  Goberlot,  I  had  not  cared  to 
make  any  new  friends.  My  studies  interested  me  less  and 
less.  At  last,  as  before,  the  holidays  came  round  again. 
I  did  not  get  a  single  prize.  This  time  my  disgust  seemed 
incurable,  and  I  felt  resolutely  bent  on  not  returning. 

That  year  the  holidays  were  melancholy  enough.  I  had 
resolved  not  to  return  to  college,  and  yet  I  dared  not  tell 
my  parents,  knowing  how  grieved  they  would  be. 

Instead  of  walking,  as  I  used  formerly,  in  the  woods  and 
the  valleys  in  their  beautiful  autumnal  dress  —  instead  of 
bathing  under  the  overhanging  beeches,  and  fishing  be¬ 
neath  the  great  rocks,  which  used  to  revive  my  spirits  and 
refresh  my  body,  I  stayed  moodily  at  home. 

There  was  no  more  pleasuie  in  our  pretty  garden  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  —  no  more  pride  in  its  fruit  walls  cov¬ 
ered  with  espaliers  —  its  little  arbor  embowered  in  vine 
and  sweet-peas  and  honeysuckle  and  hop.  I  gazed  with 
a  vacant  eye  upon  the  great  beds  of  gooseberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries,  where  my  mother  and  Babeld  used  to  be  so  busy 
gathering  the  ripe,  rich  fruit.  The  big  golden  pears,  and 
the  heavy  crops  of  rosy  apples,  bending  down  with  their 
weight  the  branches  of  the  old  orchard  trees  —  all  these 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  me. 

I  could  hear  my  brothers’  and  sisters’  loud  cries  of  joy 
in  the  street,  as  the  heavily-laden  wagons  passed  from  the 
field  to  the  barn  ;  but  I  did  not  even  look  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  ;  and  for  long  days  I  used  to  sit  in  the  office  by  the 
side  of  Monsieur  Pierron,  a  nice  old  clerk,  grave  and  quiet, 
and  rather  eccentric,  as  lawyers’  clerks  generally  are,  and 
fond  of  seeing  everything  in  the  most  methodical  order  — 
his  pen  at  his  right  hand,  close  by  the  inkstand,  his  great 
bircn-bark  snuff-box  at  his  left  just  under  bis  hand,  so  that 
he  might  never  have  to  look  for  anything,  or  to  think  more 
than  was  necessary. 

I  used  to  see  parties  of  peasant  men  and  women,  five  or 
six  at  a  time,  the  women  in  dirty  old  gowns  and  flannel 
petticoats,  the  men  in  blue  smocks,  looking  careworn  and 
suspicious,  eying  one  another  steathily.  I  used  to  see 
these  unpleasant-looking  folks  come  and  try  to  carry  out 
their  quarrels  under  our  eyes  over  their  conditions  of  sale, 
or  their  leases.  They  would  try  to  overreach  each  other 
by  the  most  transparent  and  ridiculous  devices,  scratching 
their  rough  heads  or  laying  their  hands  on  their  stomachs 
instead  of  their  hearts,  to  attest  the  truth  of  their  state¬ 
ments  I 
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And  my  father  was  generally  obliged  to  explain  at  full 
length,  point  after  point,  just  what  they  wanted,  for  they 
were  not  always  confident  themselves  as  to  that ;  then  what 
they  could  do  legally,  for  on  that  matter  they  were  quite 
in  the  dark,  and  they  thought  everything  was  fair,  and 
everything  allowed,  even  to  conspiring  together  against  the 
public  peace. 

Their  wicked  intentions  were  often  clearly  written  upon 
their  ill-favored  countenances,  and  manifested  in  their 
words  and  their  gestures.  I  used  to  feel  angry  with  them. 
My  father  often  had  some  difficulty,  too,  to  contain  him¬ 
self  ;  but  he  was  advancing  in  years,  and  he  found  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  his  family  a  great  expense, 
and  heavy  to  meet ;  and  very  often  when  these  faithless  and 
untrustworthy  creatures  could  not  be  brought  to  terras  with 
each  other,  and  it  all  seemed  over,  he  would  go  over  the 
whole  thing  again  with  the  most  admirable  patience,  and 
at  last  succeeded  by  the  mere  j>ower  of  his  good  sense, 
justice,  and  uprightness,  in  bringing  them  to  one  mind, 
and  getting  them  to  sign  an  amicable  agreement. 

Such  is  the  life  of  a  village  notary  !  Some  might  im¬ 
agine  that  he  would  not  require  to  know  so  much  as  town 
lawyers ;  but  that  is  a  great  mistake.  In  town  you  have 
barristers  and  solicitors,  land  surveyors  and  builders,  ex¬ 
perienced  men  in  every  profession,  who  can  enlighten  you, 
and  help  you  out  of  your  difficulties.  But  in  the  country 
the  village  lawyer  has  to  be  everything,  to  do  everything. 
He  has  only  his  own  resources  to  depend  upon.  In  the 
town,  every  man  knows  what  he  wants,  how  he  wants  it, 
and  what  conditions  be  is  subject  to;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  peasants  know  nothing  about  it 

Towards  the  end  of  the  holitlays  my  aversion  to  return¬ 
ing  to  college  became  overwhelming,  and  I  was  the  more 
to  be  pitied  because  I  felt  I  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse 
openly.  No,  no ;  I  dared  not  inflict  such  suffering  upon 
my  loving  parents,  whose  best  earthly  hopes  centred  in 
me. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  holidays  I  broke  out.  My  resolu¬ 
tion  burst  from  me  unexpectedly.  It  was  morning,  before 
the  appearance  of  our  old  clerk.  I  was  already  sitting  in 
niy  accustomed  place  in  the  study,  with  my  arm  upon  the 
window-seat,  and  dreamily  mourning  over  my  fate.  My 
poor  father,  who  was  busy  over  a^  deed  which  he  had  been 
studying  up  to  the  midnight  before,  was  paying  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  me ;  he  was  quite  absorbed,  when  I  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed, — 

“  Sooner  than  return  to  that  college,  I’ll  go  and  drown 
myself  I  ” 

The  poor  man  turned  round  in  surprise.  He  gazed 
upon  me  a  few  seconds,  pale  with  agitation ;  then  raising 
a  voice  that  trembled  with  alarm  and  fear,  he  said,  — 

“Is  this  the  return  I  deserve  for  so  many  years  of 
labor  ?  There  go  all  my  hopes !  And  must  I  hear  this 
from  a  son  in  whom  I  had  put  all  my  trust?  I  have  loved 
him  too  much  I  ”  He  threw  down  his  pen  in  despair. 
“  Yes,  I  have  loved  him  too  much.  Perhaps  I  have 
wronged  his  brothers.  This. is  my  punishment.” 

He  began  to  pace  the  room  with  agitated  steps.  His 
words  lacerated  my  heart.  I  felt  that  he  was  right,  and  I 
was  not  making  him  a  proper  return  for  his  affection.  I 
was  unworthy  of  it,  and  I  bung  my  head  down  with  shame 
and  contrition. 

“  Well !  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  V  ”  said  he,  after  a 
painful  pause,  sitting  down  again,  downcast  and  distressed. 
“  What  shall  you  do  for  your  living  ?  Everybody  must 
work  in  this  life.” 

“  Whatever  you  like,”  I  replied  ;  “  make  me  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  or  a  baker,  or  a  tailor.  1  had  rather  do  anything 
than  go  back  to  Latin  again.” 

At  this  moment  my  mother  entered,  and  my  father  said 
to  her,  in  a  voice  choking  with  emotion, — 

“  Here  is  Jean  Paul  refusing  to  return  to  college  I  ” 

“  No,  no,”  I  cried,  “  I  have  had  enough  of  it ;  I  am  only 
a  fool;  I  am  always  the  last.  The  professors  always  put 
me  in  the  tail  of  the  class,  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  work,  I 
cannot  get  any  forwarder.  You  were  mistaken  aMut  me ; 
you  thought  I  had  good  abilities,  but  I  have  not  I  am 


good  enough  for  a  trade,  but  for  nothing  else,  and  that  is 
He  truth.” 

“  Who  told  you  that  ?  ”  said  my  father,  more  and  more 
excited. 

“  I  say  so.” 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  you  are  quite  under  a  mistake.  You 
don’t  know  the  reason  why  you  never  got  any  prizes, 
whilst  you  deserved  them  all  ?  Must  I  teU  you  now  ?  It 
was  because  I  "  —  and  he  struck  his  breast  —  “  I  had  not 
enough  money  to  pay  the  whole  of  your  fees.  From  the 
first  year  I  have  only  paid  half ;  you  have  been  excused 
the  rest.” 

His  voice  failed,  and  he  was  unable  to  continue. 

“  I  was  obliged  to  educate  and  place  your  brothers  and 
sisters,”  he  resumed  with  difficulty  ;  “  I  could  not  do  every¬ 
thing  for  you  alone,  and  forget  my  other  children.  1  am 
not  rich,  and  there  are  five  of  you.” 

He  kept  pacing  the  room,  apd  hid  his  face  in  his  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“  That  was  the  agreement  with  the  Principal.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  he  said  to  me,  ‘  Your  son,  by  virtue 
of  his  exercises,  should  have  carried  off  all  the  prizes,  but 
his  class  would  have  been  discouraged ;  besides,  he  works 
too  easily,  and  his  schoolfellows  work  harder  than  he  does.’ 
And  then  when  I  asked  time  for  payment  for  the  second 
half  year  —  which  I  had  been  unable  to  collect  at  once, 
having  placed  your  sister  Marie  Keine  at  Molsheim  in  that 
year  —  he  said  to  me,  ‘  Don’t  mention  that.  I  know  how 
you  are  situated.  Your  family  is  large,  so  I’Abbe  Hugues 
told  me.  Your  son  does  you  honor,  but  I  hope  you  will 
not  insist  on  his  being  crownhd ;  let  it  suffice  you  to  know 
that  he  merits  that  distinction.  There  are  in  the  same 
class  with  himself  sons -of  my  own  personal  ft  lends,  and 
these  young  people  must  be  encouraged  to  work.’  ” 

His  agitation  increased,  and  he  wept  as  he  said,  — 

“  That  has  been  all  along  the  state  of  matters,  as  I  have 
never  paid  more  than  half-terms  for  you.  1  would  not  tell 
you  so ;  I  was  determined  that  I  would  bear  that  humilia¬ 
tion  alone.” 

Then,  seeing  my  father’s  tears  and  his  great  distress,  I 
rose  from  my  seat  and  cried, — 

“  My  dear  father,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  I  will  do  all  that 
you  wish.  I  will  never  again  make  such  a  request.” 

He  received  m6  in  his  arms,  and  said  with  inexpressible 
tenderness,  gazing  into  roy  face,  — 

“  Courage,  my  boy  1  take  courage  I  Many  worse  mis¬ 
fortunes  may  happen  to  you  than  the  present.  But  re¬ 
member  that  the  worst  misfortune  that  can  befall  you, 
though  not  an  irreparable  one,  is  failure  in  the  performance 
of  your  duty.  I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart.  And  now 
ask  your  mother,  too,  to  forgive  you,  for  she  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  this  either,  and  you  have  compelled  me  to  dis¬ 
close  in  her  presence  the  fact  I  wished  to  conceal  from 
her  —  that  we  are  indebted  to  strangers  for  half  your  edu- 
ciition.” 

I  knelt  before  my  mother,  who  was  weeping,  with  her 
face  hidden  between  her  hands  ;  she  kissed  me,  and  as  we 
seemed  scarcely  recovering  yet  from  our  emotion,  my 
father  said, 

“  Pierron  will  |soon  be  here.  Let  us  go  into  the  dining¬ 
room.”  We  went  out. 

“  At  what  time  shall  we  start,  father  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  Directly  after  breakfast,  Jean  Paul.  I  have  told  Nico¬ 
las  to  put  the  horse  to.  At  four  o’clock  I  must  be  home, 
for  the  Didiers  have  promised  to  come  this  evening  and 
sign  their  deed.  Pierron  is  going  to  write  out  the  fair 
copy.” 

“  And  your  boxes  are  ready,”  said  my  goo«l  mother ; 
“  they  are  packed  and  corded.” 

Then,  whatever  might  happen,  even  if  m^  disgust  had 
been  ten  times  greater,  I  should  have  considered  myself 
disgraced  if  I  had  made  the  smallest  objection.  On  the 
contrary,  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  begin  work,  and  to  have 
done  with  my  last  two  years  at  college ;  but  I  would  go 
through  them  bravely,  not  reckoning  on  prizes,  but  quite 
determined  on  the  next  best  thing  —  to  deserve  them. 

(To  bo  oontiniiod. )  j 
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ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  MAIDS. 

If  we  grant  that  all  laws  and  social  conditions  arc  the 
result  of  experiment  and  growth,  and  are  therefore  neither 
divine  nor  unelastic,  we  must  regard  certain  class  changes 
into  which  we  are  drifting  as  things  to  be  accepted,  not 
fought  against,  and  hold  it  wiser  to  make  the  best  of  them 
rather  than  the  worst.  The  subversion  of  present  arrange¬ 
ments  is  not  necessarily  unrighteous  because  subversive  ; 
it  may  be  just  the  contrary  ;  and  such  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  relatio  is,  say  as  those  between  masters  and  servants, 
probable  in  the  near  future,  may  be  the  expression  of  a 
higher  sense  of  justice  and  sincerity  of  living  than  anything 
wc  have  hitherto  put  into  practice.  For  the  present,  at 
least,  we  will  suppose  that  it  is. 

No  one  is  satistied  with  things  as  they  are.  The  masters 
resent  the  endeavor  of  servants  to  better  their  condition ; 
the  servants  resent  the  endeavor  of  masters  to  keep  them 
in  the  old  inferior  grooves;  the  first  complain  that  servants 
arc  not  what  they  were  —  forgetting  to  add  that  they 
themselves  too  are  not  what  they  were ;  the  last  regard 
their  employers  as  their  enemies  ex  officio,  and  their  own 
position  in  the  family  as  that  of  household  Ishmaelites,  who 
must  fight  if  they  would  not  be  oppressed.  They  also  hold 
themselves  as  underpaid  and  generally  ill-treated  ;  and 
right  or  wrong  they  have  determined  to  make  better  terms 
for  themselves  than  those  to  which  they  have  been  bound 
heretofore. 

In  this  age  of  strikes  it  seems  strange  that  they  have  not 
bad  a  strike  in  the  kitchon  as  well  as  in  the  workshops. 
Perhaps  the  individual  chanacter  of  the  service,  the  isolated 
position  of  the  servants,  the  difficulties  of  meeting  to  com¬ 
bine  —  of  fixing  on  a  maximum  of  work  and  a  minimum  ol 
wages — of  arranging  anything  like  arbitrary  details  — 
will  always  prevent  an  organized  strike  among  them. 
This,  however,  may  take  place  in  a  small  community  of 
level  averages,  or  in  large  cities  in  houses  of  a  certain  cali¬ 
bre,  where  the  servants  are  divided  into  superiors  and  sub¬ 
ordinates,  and  where  the  work  does  not  overlap  in  any 
department.  The  superior  servants  of  such  establishments 
as  these  can  define  their  terms  with  more  precision  than  is 
possible  in  small  middle-class  houses  of  two  or  three  maids 
at  most.  It  is  in  these  very  middle-class  houses,  however, 
where  the  sharpest  pinch  is  felt,  and  where  the  greatest 
changes  have  to  come. 

The  middle  class  is  comparatively  a  modern  invention, 
very  faintly  representing  the  old  burghers  from  which  it 
sprang,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  its  treatment  of  ser¬ 
vants.  If  we  want  to  see  anything  analogous  to  our  own 
former  state  of  things,  wo  must  go  abroad,  notably  to 
France.  There  we  find  the  bonne  treated  with  a  friend¬ 
liness,  a  familiarity,  and  granted  personal  privileges  un¬ 
known  to  us  in  England ;  and  there  service  has  conse- 
tjuently  retained  much  Of  that  Old-World  closeness  of  at¬ 
tachment  which  we  have  almost  entirely  lost.  Here  in 
England  we  have  risen  above  onr  servants  in  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  apjdiances  of  life,  and  habits  and  manners  have 
followed  suit  So  far  from  retaining  anything  like  friend¬ 
liness  in  our  personal  intercourse,  a  lady  who  “  talks  to 
her  servants  ”  is  accounted  wanting  in  propriety  of  feeling 
and  false  to  the  duty  she  owes  her  superior  position. 
But  we  have  sought  to  keep  them  in  their  old  circumstance 
of  inferiority  while  we  have  vacated  our  own  of  kindly  com- 
p  vnionship.  The  whole  gist  of  the  strife  lies  in  this  one 
tact  The  home  character  of  domestic  service  has  gone, 
and  it  is  now  merely  a  business,  without  personal  affection 
or  individual  ties,  wherein  time  and  labor  are  carried  to  the 
best  market  and  sold  for  the  highest  price  they  will  fetch, 
like  any  other  commodities.  But  employers  still  speak  of 
their  servants  as  “  dependants  on  their  bounty,”  and  as 
“  eating  their  bread,”  all  the  same  as  when  the  castle  table 
fed  its  hordes  of  pauper  serfs  bound  to  render  the  service  of 
their  lives  in  return  for  the  coarse  means  of  living  liberally 
tossed  to  them  and  the  dogs  alike ;  and  though  they  have 
abandoned  the  patriarchal  protection  of  masterhood,  they 
still  demand  the  devoted  fidelity  which  was  its  return.  In 


other  words,  they  desire  to  be  free  from  the  obligations  of 
proprietorship  while  retaining  the  submissive  service  of 
slaves. 

Remnants  of  the  absolutism  of  slavery  still  linger  in  the 
conventional  arrangements  of  domestic  service.  Only  in 
quite  exceptional  bouses  are  servants  held  to  have  any 
rights  beyond  the  elemental  ones  of  food,  lodging,  and 
wages.  The  mistress  may  of  her  own  free  grace  grant 
privileges  ;  that  is  another  matter  ;  but  the  kindest-hearted 
mistress  treats  it  as  an  impertinence  when  her  maids 
stipulate  for  rights,  say  in  the  matter  of  a  fi.xed  holiday 
beyond  their  portion  of  each  Sunday  in  rotation.  Servants 
are  assumed  to  have  no  right  to  a  holiday  save  at  rare, 
indeterminate  intervals.  Yet  the  confined  and  incessant 
nature  of  their  work  would  seem  to  make  frequent  breaks 
almost  necessary  to  their  well-being.  A  servant’s  work  is 
never  done  potentially,  if  even  actually.  She  is  liable  to 
be  rung  up  at  all  hours ;  her  very  meals  are  not  secure 
from  interruption ;  she  has  no  time  that  is  absolutely  her 
own  ;  and  even  her  sleep  is  not  sacred.  In  the  dead  of 
night  something  may  be  wanted,  and  she  must  get  up  to 
brin^  or  to  do  it.  Can  there  be  a  choice  of  agency  between 
a  delic.ate,  consumptive  maid,  fatigued  with  her  day’s  hard 
work,  and  a  buxom,  well-constituted  lady,  whose  greatest 
exertion  has  been  a  drive  in  the  park  and  the  handing  to 
her  man  a  tew  cards  to  be  left  at  friends’  doors  ?  The 
one  is  a  servant,  the  other  a  lady ;  and  physiological  con¬ 
ditions  stand  nowhere  in  the  face  of  such  divine  distinc¬ 
tions.  Any  one  who  should  propose  that  the  heaviest  end 
of  the  domestic  stick  should  be  laid  on  the  stoutest 
shoulders,  irrespective  of  condition,  would  be  laughed  at 
as  an  impossible  dreamer,  if  not  condemned  as  an  unright¬ 
eous  one ;  and  we  might  as  well  talk  to  a  high  caste 
Hindoo  of  the  common  humanity  of  a  Brahmin  and  a 
P.iriah  as  to  English  gentlefolks  of  the  common  humanity 
of  a  mistress  and  her  maid.  Personal  fitness  and  natural 
rights  have  no  place  in  the  artificial  arrangements  of 
society,  and  domestic  service  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  life  of  a  servant 
is,  forgetting  all  that  we  have  been  taught  of  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  present  conditions.  She  lives  underground,  and 
she  either  sleeps  underground  or  just  below  the  roof. 
D.amp,  drains,  want  of  efficient  ventilation,  with  the  con¬ 
stant  presence  of  draughts,  surround  her  in  winter ;  in 
summer  these  are  supplemented  by  a  furious  fire  for  many 
hours  in  the  day.  Up  under  the  tiles  she  has  the  bleakest 
room  in  winter  and  the  hottest  in  summer;  but  she  is  not 
allowed  a  fire  to  warm  her  chilly  garret  during  the  one  — 
perhaps  indeed  her  room  has  no  fire-place  —  and  she  must 
gasp  through  the  sweltering  nights  of  the  other  as  she  best 
can.  Her  food  is  of  poorer  (quality  and  less  appetizing 
than  the  family’s ;  for  if  the  bread  and  meat  are  the  same, 
other  things  as  important  are  not.  She  comes  up  from  the 
country  and  is  plunged  at  once  from  the  fresh  air  and  free 
expanse  of  her  old  surroundings  into  the  dismal  darkness 
of  a  London  kitchen.  But  she  has  come  to  London,  you 
say,  of  her  own  free-will,  and  the  bustle  and  brightness  of 
the  great  city  make  amends  for  her  dreary  “  place.” 
When  does  she  see  this  bustle,  this  brightness  ?  On  her 
Sunday  out  the  shops  are  shut ;  modern  housekeeping  has 
done  away  with  personal  marketing;  and  even  when  she 
gets  the  gift  of  an  evening  to  herself  she  sees  things  only  in 
the  unnatural  light  of  the  flaring  gas,  and  if  there  is  more 
rollick  in  the  street  there  is  less  amusement.  She  is  not, 
like  the  French  bonne,  the  companion  of  her  mistress  to  the 
lively  markets,  down  the  gay  boulevards,  or  for  long  sweet 
summer  hours  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  or  the  Lux¬ 
embourg.  Fresh  air  and  the  brisk  circulation  of  out-of- 
door  life  do  not  count  in  England  as  necessary  for  our  poor 
maids ;  as  little  as  the  ffites,  the  sight-seeing,  the  friendly 
companionship  of  the  mistress,  which  form  the  rule  of  mid¬ 
dle-class  life  in  France.  We  are  a  people  of  grim  caste  and 
stern  work,  and  servants  have  to  yield  to  the  social  powers 
above  them  and  work  like  the  rest;  only  they  yield  more, 
work  harder,  and  enjoy  less,  and  have  infinitely  less  lib¬ 
erty  than  the  rest. 

In  no  other  trade  or  profession  is  there  such  a  want  of 
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personal  freedom,  such  continuous  command,  such  arbitrary 
denial  as  in  this.  Take  the  list  of  what  is  denied  in  an 
ordinary  well  conducted  house.  No  followers,  no  friends 
in  the  kitchen,  no  laughing  to  be  heard  above  stairs,  no 
romping  for  young  girls  to  whom  romping  is  an  instinct  all 
the  same  as  with  lambs  and  kittens,  no  cessation  of  work 
save  at  meal-times,  no  getting  out  for  half  an  hour  into  the 
bright  sunshine  save  “  on  the  sly,”  or  after  the  not  always 
pleasant  process  of  asking  leave ;  and  above  all,  no  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  fancy  or  the  intellect  beyond  a  dull  magazine 
for  Sunday  reading  which  is  held  quite  sufficient  recreation 
for  lonely  Betty  moping  in  the  dreary  kitchen  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  her  Sunday  in.  All  grinding  work  and  claustral 
monotony,  with  the  world  seen  only  through  the  gratings 
of  the  area  window  as  the  holiday  folks  flock  to  and  fro  — 
this  is  Englich  domestic  service.  And  then  we  wonder 
that  our  maids,  touched  by  the  fever  of  this  ardent,  restless 
Present,  revolt  against  it  and  think  their  condition  bard. 

But  mistresses  say  they  should  be  very  happy.  To  be 
sure  they  have  left  their  friends  r.nd  associates,  their  early 
affections,  their  treasured  memories.  They  are  among 
strangers,  hard  worked  and  horribly  dull,  without  a  friend 
to  whom  to  cling,  only  employers  to  please  and  strange 
tempers  to  conciliate.  Maybe  they  sutler  from  home¬ 
sickness,  or  from  heart-sickness,  which*  is  worse ;  but  they 
are  sufficiently  fed,  they  have  no  rents  or  taxes  to  meet, 
their  anxieties  are  few,  and  their  wages  are  punctually 
paid.  What  more  do  they  want  ?  —  nay,  are  they  not  the 
most  to  be  envied  of  us  all  ?  When  they  have  done  their 
work,  is  it  not  pleasure  enough  for  these  young  women  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  with  the  first  flush  of  that  desire  for 
experience  inherent  in  human  nature  knocking  at  their 
hearts,  to  sit  down  alone,  or  two  together,  in  the  silent 
kitchen,  with  a  basketful  of  sewing  for  their  evening’s 
amusement  ?  Perhaps  the  family  keeps  a  butler,  whose 
work  scarcely  exercises  his  brawny  muscles,  and  whose 
higher  nature  is  as  much  considered  as  the  higher  nature 
of  the  beasts  in  the  fatting  yard  ;  perhaps  there  is  a  young 
and  sprightly  “  page  boy  ”  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  odd  self-complacency  of  English  respectability 
the  fact  that  these  young  men  and  women  live  together, 

“  under  our  roof,”  is  held  sufficient  guarantee  against 
everything  unbecoming.  The  Refuges  tell  a  different  tale; 
and  if  we  bad  to  go  into  causes,  we  should  find  the  want 
of  more  society  and  the  want  of  more  varied  pleasures  at 
the  root  of  nine  tenths  of  the  disasters  which  occur. 

If  the  pleasures  of  servants  are  restricted,  so  is  their 
sphere  of  education.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  Betty 
was  detected  in  any  endeavor  after  improvement  beyond  the 
three  R’s  ?  Suppose  she  set  herself  to  learn  French  or 
German,  to  play  tne  piano,  to  try  her  skill  in  paint  and 
crayons.  Would  it  be  allowed  V  1  think  not.  I  think 
that  a  literary  or  artistic  maid  would  rank  as  twin-sister 
with  an  immoral  one,  and  that  if  she  wanted  to  keep  her 
place  she  would  have  to  understand  that  the  golden  apples 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  never  grew  for  her  plucking,  and 
that  for  a  servant  to  be  educated  into  the  region  of  thought 
and  the  msthetics  is  a  monstrosity  calling  for  condemnation 
and  dismissal.  Some  employers,  and  these  by  no  means 
the  minority,  lament  that  servants  are  taught  even  to  read 
or  write.  They  maintain  that  the  more  ignorant  the 
woman  the  more  likely  the  machine.  And  a  docile  ma¬ 
chine,  a  transferable  slave  —  that  is  their  ideal  of  a  good 
■ervant.  Yet  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  a  servant 
should  not  be  well-educated  outside  her  professional  duties 
—  duties,  let  it  be  remembered,  which  cultured  women 
consider  so  miserably  unsatisfying,  they  think  themselves 
degraded  in  performing,  but  which  en  revanche  are  held  to 
be  all-sufficient  for  the  hearts  and  brains  of  their  poorer 
sisters.  Even  intellect  and  intellectual  rights  are  ques¬ 
tions  of  social  status  in  our  free  England,  and  poverty  has 
no  claim  to  knowledge.  Why  not  Y  A  box  of  crayons  on 
the  kitchen  table  in  the  evening  would  not  spoil  the  pastry 
in  the  morning,  and  a  piano  below  stairs  would  sound  on 
more  in)^armoniously  than  a  piano  above  stairs ;  and  for 
my  own  part  I  cannot  see  why  Betty  should  not  utilize  her 
leuure  in  higher  ways  than  that  eternal  sewing  which  she 


generally  does  so  ill.  Margaret  Clement,  Sir  Thomas 
More’s  “  ingenious  kinswoman  ”  and  domestic,  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  learned  languages  and  liberal  sciences  equally 
with  his  own  daughters.  She  corresponded  with  Erasmus, 
who  praised  her  Tetters  “  for  their  good  sense  and  chaste 
Latin,”  and  the  chances  are  that  she  could  make  fine  bread 
and  hog’s  pudding  as  well  as  the  most  ignorant. 

Nor  can  1  understand  why  Betty  may  not  have  her 
friends  and  lovers  come  and  see  her,  poor  wench,  all  the 
same  as  they  come  to  see  the  young  ladies  up-stairs  ;  nor 
why  the  feelings  of  the  family  should  be  outraged,  and 
propriety  along  with  them,  if  her  merry  laugh  penetrated 
even  to  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  dining-room  and  the 
parlor.  This  may  be  rank  democracy ;  and  democracy  is 
a  word  of  fear  to  the  "British  householder;  but  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  human  rights  seems  to  me  a  better  flag  under  which 
to  fight  than  the  maintenance  of  arbitrary  arrangements 
by  wnich  they  are  violated. 

It  is  a  heresy,  as  yet,  to  maintain  that  the  master  exists 
for  the  servant  quite  as  much  as  the  servant  exists  for  the 
master.  Money  is  assumed  to  confer  more  than  the  mere 
power  to  buy  the  time  and  labor  which  others  have  to  sell. 
It  is  assumed  to  buy  the  whole  being  —  liberty,  affection, 
mind,  free-will,  and  creed.  There  are  householders  who  do 
not  allow  even  her  own  chapel  to  their  maid.  8he  must  go 
to  the  parish  church  with  the  family,  or  she  takes  no  ser¬ 
vice  with  them.  It  is  the  family  they  say,  and  the  family 
demands  religious  uniformity;  that  is,  the  suppression  of 
inconvenient  individualism  of  conscience  below  stairs,  and 
minds  and  souls  put  into  the  livery  which  bodies  —  at  least 
!  feminine  bodies  —  refuse  to  wear.  The  employer  is  abso- 
I  lute ;  the  servant  is  still  only  his  movable  serf,  from  whom 
he  demands  all  he  desires,  stinting  nothing  of  his  own  mar¬ 
gin,  while  giving  hack  only  the  stipulated  convention. 
Take  the  case  of  a  family  where  there  is  illness  and  no 
sick-nurse  is  hired.  The  servants  are  expected  to  do  their 
share  in  the  sitting  up  o’  nights  and  the  extra  work  that 
must  needs  be  about.  And  should  they  refuse  they  would 
be  considered  unwomanly  and  inhuman,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  lose  their  situations  with  a  bad  mark  against  their 
characters.  But  were  they  themselves  to  feel  ill,  in  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand  they 
would  be  sent  to  the  hospital  or  their  own  homes;  and  the 
mistress  would  justify  herself  for  the  expulsion  in  her  hour 
of  need  of  the  woman  who  had  lost  her  health  in  her  ser¬ 
vice  —  and  her  friends  would  justify  her  too.  Indeed  mis¬ 
tresses  speak  of  their  maids’  diseases,  for  the  most  part,  in 
an  injured  tone,  as  if  they  were  personally  aggrieved  by 
them,  and  say  with  a  provoked  air,  “  How  tiresome !  ” 
when  Molly  is  down  with  housemaid’s  knee,  or  Betty  has 
brought  scarlet  fever  or  small-pox  —  and  her  own  death  — 
in’o  the  household  which  has  money  enough  to  escape 
while  there  is  yet  time  and  no  harm  done  to  the  sacred 
members  of  the  upper  chambers.  Servants  have  a  proverb 
among  themselves,  mournfully  true  and  as  mournfully  sug¬ 
gestive  :  “  Service  is  no  inheritance.”  There  is  not  only 
the  demoralizing  impossibility  of  drawing  any  great  prizes 
in  the  sordid  lottery  of  brooms  and  saucepans  into  which 
they  have  put  their  all  — not  only  the  impossibility  of  chance 
of  making  a  solid  provision  for  their  future,  save  in  the 
case  of  the  upper  servants  of  high-class  houses  —  but  no 
length  or  fidelity  of  services  constitutes  a  claim  for  support 
when  the  working-time  is  over  and  old  age  has  come  on. 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  nurse  who  stands  nearest  to  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  who  has  to  give  more  than  mere  time  and  profes¬ 
sional  deftness  —  a  loving  care  that  wages  cannot  buy  nor 
repay  —  if  she  is  to  the  mind  of  her  mistress  she  is  kept 
during  the  baby  years  when  she  is  wanted,  but  no  sooner 
is  the  nursery  empty  than  she  is  found  superfluous  and  dis¬ 
missed.  To  be  sure  in  some  good  loving  households  she  is 
made  one  of  the  family  for  her  life ;  but  these  are  compar¬ 
atively  rare  instances,  and,  for  the  most  part.  Nurse,  how¬ 
ever  devoted  she  has  been,  is  kept  just  for  so  long  as  she  is 
of  use  in  her  department  and  not  a  moment  beyond.  All 
her  maternal  care  of  the  children,  her  close  attendance  that 
rarely  knows  a  break,  the  patience  she  must  have  with 
fractious  tempers,  —  a  patience  that  the  mother  could  not 
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exercise,  but  that  she  expects  to  buy  from  a  stranger  for  so 
much  money  and  other  considerations,  —  her  watchful  days 
and  sleepless  nights ;  all  are  forgotten  if  a  ruffle  comes  upon 
the  smooth  surf^e  of  the  conventional  manners  prescribed 
for  servants,  or  if  she  has  outlived  the  re-peopling  of  the 
cradle.  And  if  this  is  true  of  Nurse,  it  is  doubly  so  of  every 
other  servant.  With  what  conscience  then  can  we  demand, 
as  we  do,  energies,  devotion,  self-sacrifice  beyond  the  stipu¬ 
lated  tale  of  tasks,  when  we  give  on  our  side  absolutely 
nothing  but  the  bare  bones  of  our  enforced  obligations  ? 

If  the  servants  of  the  middle  classes  have  wrongs  and 
sorrows,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  lo<lging-house  slaves  — 
of  the  wretched  maids  of  all  work  who  fill  our  hospitals, 
our  unions,  our  lunatic  asylums  V  From  our  absurd  liking 
to  the  housekeeping  troglodytes,  living  in  brick  and  mor¬ 
tar  cells,  compartmented,  as  our  modern  expression  of 
cave-life,  rather  than  honestly  attempt  cooperation,  we 
submit  to  every  kind  of  inconvenience,  and  commit  there¬ 
with  injustice.  When  we  leave  home  we  go  into  dirty 
lodgings,  where  the  cooking  is  bad  and  the  service  worse ; 
where  the  landlady  is  dishonest  and  the  drudge  incompe¬ 
tent;  and  where,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  we  hnd  we  have 
spent  nearly  as  much  for  our  tough  steaks  and  dingy  rooms 
as  we  should  had  we  gone  to  an  hotel,  and  shared  appli¬ 
ances  with  our  fellow-creatures  —  all  because  we  will  not 
eat  at  one  table  while  a  couple  of  strangers  eat  at  another, 
anil  because  we  object  to  meeting  people  we  do  not  know 
on  the  stairs.  If  it  was  only  for  the  difference  there  is  in 
the  lives  of  the  servants  of  an  hotel  or  lodging-house,  we 
ought  in  justice  to  prefer  the  former.  In  a  lodging-house 
is  neither  method  nor  order,  neither  leisure  for  the  drudge 
nor  satisfaction  for  the  lodgers.  Every  one  considers 
himself  entitled  to  be  served  at  his  own  hours  and  without 
delay.  And  if  two  or  three  have  the  same  hours,  each 
considers  himself  entitled  to  be  served  first.  What  are 
the  results  to  the  poor  maid  of  all  work  no  one  needs  to  be 
told.  Ignorant,  inept,  friendless,  she  has  only  the  choice 
between  her  miserable  serfdom  and  the  streets.  She 
knows  nothing  that  the  world  wants  at  her  hands.  Reared 
in  poverty  and  brutish  ignorance  from  the  beginning,  she 
is  a  slave  with  a  movable  master,  but  immovable  condi¬ 
tions;  and  she  receives  a  slave’s  portion.  In  an  h  itel,  on 
the  contrary,  the  servants  have  their  work  clearly  defined 
and  exactly  apportioned.  It  is  an  orderly,  almost  scien¬ 
tific  arrangement  of  time  and  duties ;  and  if  a  servant 
chooses,  she  need  never  hear  a  harsh  word  nor  receive  an 
order.  And  it  is  not  fixed  work,  even  if  heavy,  so  much 
as  interruption,  following  after,  and  scoldings,  to  which 
servants  object.  And  if  they  are  good  for  anything,  and 
know  their  business,  they  will  noteubmit  to  tbe  unmethod¬ 
ical  dictation,  the  constant  herding  and  hounding  which 
some  mistresses  hold  as  the  very  soul  and  perfection  of 
housekeeping.  For  even  housework  is  following  the 
Scientific  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  the  constant  phrase 
ol  a  servant,  “I  know,  my  business,”  expresses  the  more 
professional  and  less  domestic  aspect  characteristic  of 
modern  service. 

No  lady  feels  herself  degraded  by  the  use  of  harsh 
language  to  her  servants,  just  as  no  slave-holding  lady 
feels  herself  degraded  if  she  strikes  her 'slave  or  orders 
her  out  to  be  flogged.  And  no  one  acknowledges  that  she 
^  been  unjust,  or  apologizes  to  the  maid  she  has  wronged. 
Here  again  the  maintenance  of  an  artificial  social  status  is 
held  of  a  higher  quality  than  truth,  justice,  generosity,  or 
repentance.  The  servant,  for  her  part  however,  is  re¬ 
quired  to  bear  everything  without  a  murmur.  Accused 
Wrongfully,  she  must  not  justify  herself.  “  I  allow  no 
answers,”  says  the  mistress,  severely.  When  harshly  spoken 
to  she  must  have  only  the  soft  answers  which  are  said 
to  turn  away  wrath.  When  fretted,  nervous,  ill,  in  trouble, 
she  must  wear  the  same  smooth  manner,  the  same  placid 

u**’  of  her  spiritual  livery ;  and 

whatever  the  private  foxes  hidden  beneath  her  cloak,  she 
must  be  at  all  times  patient,  willing,  respectful,  and  sub¬ 
missive.  She  must  have  neither  temper  nor  nerves ; 
neither  brooding  fancies  nor  quick  resentments.  She 
must  abandon  every  personal  affection  and  the  outward 


show  of  all  personal  desires,  when  she  enters  this  cold 
stranger’s  house ;  and  1  have  often  heard  mistresses  com¬ 
plain,  ak  of  a  wrong  done  themselves,  when  a  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  is  leaving  to  be  married,  or  a  valuable  one  is  chang¬ 
ing  to  better  herself.  I  have  heard,  too,  the  fiercest  indig¬ 
nation  expressed  because  a  cook  left,  suddenly,  on  the 
morning  of  a  dinner-party,  to  go  to  her  dying  mother. 

“  So  selfish,  so  inconsiderate  —  she  might  have  waited  over 
the  day;  and  what  am  I  to  do?  ”  said  the  house  mistress, 
passionately.  Of  a  surety  the  smooth  serving  of  s  dinner 
counted  more  to  that  poor,  small  soul  than  the  last  farewell 
of  mother  and  daughter,  and  the  tragedy  of  life  and  love 
in  a  cottage. 

This  changing  to  better  herself,  of  which  mention  was 
just  now  made,  is  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  mis¬ 
tresses  who  have  good  servants,  whom  they  wish  to  keep  at 
subventions  under  market  value.  That  Betty  should  leave 
for  the  sake  of  the  man  she  loves,  to  have  her  own  home 
where  she  is  mistress,  and  to  gather  little  children  about 
her  knees  to  call  her  mother,  is  bad  enough  ;  but  to  leave 
for  the  sake  of  five  pounds  a  year  is  monstrous.  That  the 
master  should  leave  his  flock,  if  a  parson  ;  his  editor,  if  a 
journalist ;  his  company,  if  an  officer ;  his  post,  whatever  hit 
profession  and  whatever  his  personal  ties,  for  a  higher  salary, 
is  only  what  is  just  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  wise  on  his 
own  account :  for  is  not  the  right  and  wrong  of  every  ques¬ 
tion  determined  by  the  social  condition  of  the  actor  ? 
Again,  if  the  mistress  really  cared  for  Betty,  she  would 
give  her  that  extra  five  pounds  to  keep  her.  But  this 
would  be  considered  spoiling  her ;  so  she  is  let  to  go,  and  is 
held  to  have  behaved  ill  for  poing. 

'The  simple  fact  is,  that  with  all  society  changing  above 
and  around  us,  we  want  to  keep  the  lower-lying  classes  — 
and  notably  the  servants —  from  changing  too.  A  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  ago,  country  people  stayed  at  home  throughout 
their  lives,  with  rarely  a  break  ;  and  a  visit  to  London  was 
an  event  to  be  remembered  for  a  decade  and  more.  Now 
every  one  every  wherejleaves  home  as  a  rule  once  at  least  in 
the  year ;  and  Paris  or  Vienna  is  not  farther  removed  from 
us  to-day  than  was  the  country  town  or  the  metropolis  from 
our  great  grandmothers.  But  when  Betty,  bitten  by  the 
national  mania  for  locomotion,  asks  to  do  her  little  outings, 
and  to  go  with  the  cheap  trips  to  this  show-place,  or  to 
that,  or  maybe  only  to  her  friends  in  town  or  country,  she 
is  considered  as  a  gad-about,  and  evil  things  are  prophesied 
of  her.  So  with  dress.  Our  middle-class  ladies  now  spend 
what  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  thought  an  iniqui¬ 
tous  proportion  of  their  income  on  their  backs  ;  and  of  all 
fashions  afloat,  that  of  simplicity  is  the  only  one  decried. 
Following  their  example,  influence  filtering  downwards, 
Betty  spends  largely  too.  But  what  is  only  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  appearances  in  the  mistress  is  a  sin  in  the  maid ; 
though  at  the  bottom  of  each  lies  the  principle  common  to 
all  w'omen  —  desire  to  attract  admiration.  I  own  I  cannot 
see  that  what  is  both  amiable  and  antiseptic  in  the  one  is 
evil  and  corrupting  in  the  other.  Women  instinctively  put 
a  great  deal  of  their  self-respect  into  their  attire ;  and  our 
maids  are  women  before  they  are  servants.  They  might 
certainly  have  better  taste  and  knowledge.  They  might 
be  more  reticent  in  the  matter  of  color,  and  not  so  fond  of 
cheap  and  flaring  finery.  So  they  would  be  if  they  were 
better  taught ;  and  that  box  of  crayons  down-stairs,  with  a 
sideway  from  the  kitchen  into  the  beautiful  world  of  art 
and  harmony,  would  do  more  to  reform  the  national  taste 
in  dress  among  the  servants  and  their  sisters  than  all  the 
frowns  of  great  ladies  indignant  at  the  ugly  imitation  of 
their  style,  or  the  exhortation  of  preachers  inveighing 
against  a  general  instinct  as  a  specialized  wrong-doing. 

°This  question,  too,  is  a  test  of  the  reality,  the  iogical  sin¬ 
cerity  of  liberal  principles.  When  I  hear  women  who  are 
earnest  for  the  recognition  of  their  own  political  and  pro¬ 
fessional  equality  with  men,  speak  to  their  servants  as  to 
inferior  beings  —  maintain,  indeed,  the  necessity  for  this 
race  of  inferior  beings,  by  whose  degradation  they  may  be 
exalted,  and  into  whose  hands  they  may  fling  all  their  own 
natural  duties,  and  in  so  flinging  them  dishonor  them  —  I 
know  then  that  they  are  simply  self-seekers,  not  fightera 
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for  truth  and  juitice,  envious  of  others’  good  things,  but 
unwilling  to  share  their  own.  Equality  “  stars  ”  all  ways ; 
above,  below,  and  all  round ;  and  sincerity  has  tl)e  same 
form.  If  the  advanced  women  who  now  demand  the  gift 
of  equality  from  men  would  first  of  all  grant  it  to  their 
maids,  the  world  would  be  better  disposed  towards  them 
than  it  is.  Let  them  take  an  educated  class  of  women  into 
their  houses,  as  helpers,  not  menials;  let  them  impose  on 
themselves  the  absolute  rule  of  treating  these  helpers  with 
respect,  the  same  kind  of  respect,  say,  as  that  with  which  a 
commanding  officer  treats  his  8ulx>rdinates,  the  colonel  and 
the  captain  ;  let  them  honor  their  natural  work  by  carrying 
to  its  fit  performance  intellect,  zeal,  and  education;  let 
them  bring  back  the  old  patriarchal  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  household  relationship  by  raising  the  intellectual  and 
personal  status  of  the  maid,  and  they  will  then  get  rid  of 
one  of  the  most  galling  sores  of  modern  home  life.  Or  fail¬ 
ing  this,  let  them  then  accept  the  alternative  of 'the  purely 
professional  character  of  domestic  service,  and  cease  to  com- 

filain  of  a  state  of  things  which  they  could  but  will  not  alter, 
t  cannot  be  all  on  one  side  —  the  devotion  from  below 
characteristic  of  the  patriarchal  times,  without  the  friend¬ 
liness  and  close  companionship  from  above;  professional 
accuracy  in  the  maid  and  personal  interference  in  the  mis¬ 
tress.  It  must  be  a  state  of  reciprocal  duties,  reciprocal 
advantages.  It  is  for  the  mistress  to  decide  by  which  prin¬ 
ciple  she  will  stand,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  she 
will  be  forced  into  a  decision. 

We  cannot  mop  out  the  Altantic  with  a  broom.  Mrs. 
Partington  tried  it  and  failed  ;  so  shall  we,  and  have.  For 
good  or  ill  the  tide  of  social  disintegration  has  set  in,  and 
all  classes  alike  are  in  a  state  of  inchoate  revolution  and 
“  unstable  equilibrium  ”  —  our  servants  with  the  rest.  We 
must  make  the  best  of  the  inevitable ;  and  it  is  ever  a  wiser 
thing  to  head  a  movement  than  to  be  overtaken  by  it,  and 
perhaps  overwhelmed.  Of  the  inevitable,  is  the  changed 
character  of  domestic  service.  The  old  affectionate  and 
patriarchal  relations,  when  the  servants  stood  in  the  light 
of  humble  friends  rather  than  hireling  strangers,  have  gone, 
at  least  for  the  time.  Whether  mistresses  like  it  or  not, 
aid  it  or  endeavor  to  retard  it,  we  shall  probably  come 
round  to  the  same  relative  positions  on  another  and  a 
higher  platform.  Machinery,  by  which  human  hands  will 
be  spared  the  dirty  and  revolting  work  they  have  to  do  now, 
will  be  more  and  more  in  use  in  our  homes.  This  will  al¬ 
low  of  a  more  cultivated  class  of  servants,  who  will  thus  be 
brought  nearer  to  their  employers  because  made  equal  to 
them  in  refinement  and  true  culture.  Wages  will  be 
higher ;  and  with  better  wages,  a  more  liberal  education, 
and  the  automatic  performance  of  distasteful  work,  there  is 
no  reason  why  servants  should  not  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  gentlewomen ;  as  much  so  as  milliners,  school-mis¬ 
tresses,  and  shopkeepers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  of 
work  that  decades ;  it  is  only  the  workers  who  are  de¬ 
graded.  With  a  better  class  of  servants  domestic  service 
will  lose  much  of  its  present  character  of  serfdom,  and  be¬ 
come  more  a  distinct  profession,  having  its  duties,  times, 
and  functions  accurately  defined.  Hence  it  will  lose  that 
element  of  personal  humiliation  in  its  enforced  obedience 
to  arbitrary  tempers,  tyrannical  command,  capricious  reg¬ 
ulations,  and  the  like,  which  now  fret  so  painfully  the 
women  who  find  themselves  under  the  rule  of  women.'  Co¬ 
operation,  maybe  day -service,  will  also  come  into  the  order¬ 
ing  of  the  future ;  and  households,  as  well  as  society,  will 
have  to  be  remodelled  in  consideration  of  the  servants,  in¬ 
stead  of  being,  as  now,  organized  with  no  more  regard  to 
their  lives  or  welfare  than  if  they  were  so  many  cab-horses 
or  black-beetles.  The  efforts  of  servants  to  make  service 
a  mere  business  like  any  other,  unelastic  in  its  details,  defi¬ 
nite  in  its  requirements,  and  impersonal  and  devoid  of  mar¬ 
gins,  are  efforts  demanding  the  earnest  consideration  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  partly  because  they  are  embarrassing,  partly  because 
they  will  succeed,  mainly  because  they  are  just.  In  the 
revolution  sweeping  on  so  rapidly,  those  among  us  will  be 
the  wisest  rand  the  safest  who  keep  that  one  step  in  ad¬ 
vance  which  ensures  a  free  path ;  and  it  will  be  better  to 
recognize  the  claims  of  servants  to  more  equality  in  the 


matter  of  education,  to  personal  rights  as  well  as  profes¬ 
sional  duties,  to  better  wages,  whereby  they  may  have  the 
possibility  of  an  assured  future,  such  as  should  be  integral 
to  all  work,  to  the  recognition  that  service  does  not  mean 
slavery  even  in  its  most  modified  aspects  —  than  to  have 
all  this  forced  from  us  harshly,  and  with  a  damaging  up¬ 
rooting,  instead  of  by  gradual  growth  and  self-adjusting 
evolution. 

THE  LADY-RUSTIC. 

FKOH  THE  RUSSIAN  OF  ALEXANDER  8ERODEVITCH 
POU8UKIN. 

The  possessions  of  -Ivan  Petrovitch  Berestoff  lay  in  one 
of  our  remote  provinces.  He  had  served  in  the  Guards  in 
his  youth,  but  had  retired  early  in  the  year  1797  and  set¬ 
tled  on  his  property,  which  he  never  again  (|uitted.  He 
had  married  a  lady  of  noble  birth  but  in  indigent  circum¬ 
stances,  who  died  in  child-bed  during  his  absence  on  a 
visit  to  one  of  his  distant  estates.  He  soon  found  conso¬ 
lation  in  his  house  occupations.  Having  built  a  house  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  design  of  hU  own,  and  established  a  cloth 
manufactory,  he  put  his  money  matters  in  order,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  consider  himself  the  cleverest  man  in  the  place,  — 
an  opinion  which  was  never  disputed  by  his  neighbors, 
who  used  to  visit  him.  accompanied  by  tbeir  families  and 
their  dogs.  He  wore  on  week-days  a  plush  jacket,  and  on 
holidays  a  surtout  of  homespun ;  he  kept  his  own  accounts, 
and  read  nothing  but  The  Senate  Ketce. 

He  was  generally  liked,  though  people  thought  him 
proud.  It  was  only  his  nearest  neighbor,  Grigory  Ivano- 
vitch  Muromsky,  who  could  not  get  on  with  him.  He  was 
a  thorough  Russian  country  gentleman.  Having  squan¬ 
dered  at  AIoscow  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune,  and  hav¬ 
ing  become  a  widower  at  about  the  same  time,  he  retired 
to  one  of  his  remaining  estates,  where  he  continued  his 
extravagances,  though  they  now  took  a  different  course. 
He  laid  out  an  English  garden,  upon  which  he  wasted  al¬ 
most  all  that  remained  of  his  income.  His  stable  boys  were 
dressed  as  English  jockeys.  His  daughter’s  governess  was 
an  Englishwoman.  His  agricultural  labors  were  conducted 
on  the  English  principle. 

But  “  Russian  bread  is  not  begotten  of  foreign  culture,” 
and  notwithstanding  a  considerable  decrease  in  his  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  income  of  Grigory  Ivanovitch  did  not  in¬ 
crease.  He  had  found  means  to  contract  new  debts, 
though  he  lived  in  the  country.  Nevertheless,  nobo<ly 
considered  him  a  fool,  for  he  was  the  first  of  the  land- 
owners  in  the  province  who  thought  of  mortgaging  his 
property  at  the  Court  of  Trustees,  —  a  transaction  which 
at  tnat  period  was  considered  very  hazardous.  Amongst 
those  who  censured  him  was  Berestoff,  who  expressed  him¬ 
self  in  the  strongest  terms.  Hatred  to  innovations  formed 
a  prominent  trait  in  his  character.  He  could  not  speak 
with  equanimity  of  his  neighbor’s  Anglomania,  and  sought 
every  opportunity  to  criticise  him.  If  he  chanced  to  show 
a  guest  over  his  premises,  and  if  his  household  arrange¬ 
ments  elicited  approbation,  he  was  sure  to  say  with  a  ma¬ 
licious  smile,  “  Oh  I  yes  ;  my  place  is  not  like  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  Grigory  Ivanovitch’s.  How  could  we  squander  after 
the  English  fashion  I  We  are  thankful  if  we  can  manage  to 
keep  off  hunger  in  the  Russian  way  I  ”  These  and  such 
like  sarcasms  came  to  Grigory  Ivanovitch’s  knowledge,  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  embellished  according  to  the  taje-bearer’s 
zeal.  The  Anglomane  stood  criticism  as  badly  as  our  own 
journalists  do.  He  raged,  and  called  his  calumniator  a 
bear  and  a  provincialist. 

This  was  the  footing  they  were  upon  when  BerestofTs 
son  arrived.  He  had  been  brought  up  at  the - Univer¬ 

sity,  and  intended  entering  the  army;  but  his  father  would 
not  give  his  consent.  For  the  Civil  Service  the  young 
man  had  no  taste.  Neither  would  give  in,  and  the  young 
Aleksey  in  the  mean  while  led  the  life  of  a  private  gentle¬ 
man,  having,  however,  allowed  his  moustache  ^  to  grow, 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

*  Formerly  in  Roais  th«  miUtnrv  onl;  wtn  allowtd  to  w«u  moosUchc* 
—  Tb. 
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Altksey  was  really  a  good  fellow,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  indeed  were  his  well-proportioned  figure  never 
to  be  seen  in  a  uniform,  and  were  he,  instead  of  showing 
himself  off  on  horseback,  to  spend  his  youth  bending  over 
office  p  tpers.  The  neighbors  who  saw  him  lead  on  the 
bunting  field,  reckless  of  the  way  he  followed,  all  agreed 
in  saying  that  he  would  never  turn  out  a  creditable  head 
of  a  department.  All  the  young  ladies  watched  him,  and 
sometimes  would  take  a  furtive  look  at  him  ;  but  Aleksey 
took  little  notice  of  them,  and  they  attributed  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  some  love  affair.  The  copy  of  the  address  on  one  of 
his  letters  was  actually  being  handed  about  amongst  them  : 
“To  Akulina Petrovna  Kourotcbkin,  Moscow,  opposite  the 
Aleksey  Monastery,  in  the  house  of  the  coppersmith  Save- 
lieff,  and  you  are  humbly  requested  to  forward  this  letter 
to  A.  N.  K.” 

Such  of  my  readers  as  may  not  have  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  cannot  imagine  how  captivating  are  these  provincial 
young  ladies.  Brought  up  breathing  the  purest  air  under 
the  shade  of  their  orchard  trees,  they  only  draw  their 
knowledge  of  life  and  of  the  world  from  books.  Solitude, 
freedom,  and  their  love  of  reading,  develop  in  them  early 
feelings  and  passions  which  are  unknown  to  our  worldly 
beauties.  The  very  sound  of  a  carriage-bell  is  an  event 
to  them  ;  a  sojourn  in  the  neighboring  town  is  considered 
an  epoch  in  their  existence,  and  the  visit  of  a  guest  leaves 
behind  it  long  and  occasionally  everlasting  reminiscences. 
Everybody  is  of  course  at  liberty  to  jeer  at  some  of  their 
peculiarities ;  but  the  ridicule  of  a  superficial  observer 
cannot  do  away  with  their  existing  good  qualities,  the  chief 
of  which  is  independence  of  character  (indicu/ua/iVe),  without 
which,  in  Jean  Paul’s  opinion,  no  human  greatness  exists. 
Women  may  possibly  receive  better  education  in  the  cap¬ 
itals,  but  intercourse  with  the  world  soon  assimilates  char¬ 
acters  and  renders  their  souls  as  uniform  as  their  head¬ 
dresses.  This  is  said  neither  in  judgment  nor  in  reproach ; 
however,  nola  nostra  manet,  as  has  written  an  old  commen¬ 
tator. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  impression  produced  by  Alek¬ 
sey  on  our  young  ladies.  It  was  he  who  first  appeared 
before  them  gloomy  and  disenchanted  ;  who  first  spoke  to 
them  of  wasted  joys,  and  of  his  withered  youth ;  he  also 
wore  a  mourning  ring  with  a  death’s  head.  All  this  was 
something  quite  new  in  the  province,  and  the  girls  were 
losing  their  senses. 

But  Lisa  (or  Betsy,  as  Grigory  Ivanovitch  generally 
called  her),  the  daughter  of  my  Anglomane,  was  more 
taken  up  with  him  than  was  anybody  else.  Their  fathers 
did  not  visit,  and  she  had  not  even  see  Aleksey  when  he 
had  already  become  the  subject  of  conversation  of  all  her 
young  neighbors.  She  was  seventeen.  Her  black  eyes 
lit  up  her  dark  and  very  agreeable  face.  She  was  an  only, 
and  consequently  a  spoilt  child.  Her  high  spirits  and 
her  constant  humor  enraptured  her  father,  and  distracted 
her  governess,  Miss  Jackson,  a  conceited  spinster  of  forty, 
who  painted  her  face  and  'eyebrows,  read  “  Pamela  ”  twice 
a  year,  received  the  sum  of  two  thousand  roubles,  and 
who  felt  bored  to  death  in  that  barbarous  Russia. 

Lisa  was  waited  upon  by  Nastia,  who,  though  a  little 
older,  was  quite  as  giddy  as  her  mistress.  Lisa  was  very 
fond  of  her,  confiding  to  her  all  her  secrets,  and  arranging 
with  her  all  her  little  plans ;  in  a  word,  Nastia,  was  a 
much  more  important  personage  on  the  Anossoff  estate 
than  could  be  any  one  confidante  in  a  French  tragedy. 

“  May  I  go  out  to-day  ?  ”  asked  Nastia  upon  one  occa- 
•ion,  whilst  dressing  her  mistress. 

“  Certainly  —  where  to  ?  ” 

“  To  Tugilevo,  to  the  Berestoffs.  It  is  the  Saint’s-day 
of  their  cook’s  wife,  and  she  came  yesterday  to  invite  us 
to  dinner.” 

“  Is  that  it  ?  ”  said  Lisa :  “  the  masters  are  at  enmity, 
and  the  servants  entertain  each  other  1  ” 

“  And  what  have  the  masters  got  to  do  with  it  ‘f  ”  re¬ 
plied  Nastia ;  “  besides,  I  belong  to  you,  and  not  to  your 
ffither,  and  you  and  young  BerestolF  have  not  yet  managed 
to  fall  out :  let  the  old  people  fight  it  out  if  it  pleases 
them.” 


“  Do  endeavor,  Nastia,  to  see  Aleksey  BerestofT,  and  tell 
me  what  he  is  like,  and  what  kind  of  person  he  is.” 

Nastia  promised ;  and  Lisa  spent  the  day  impatiently 
awaiting  her  return.  In  the  evening,  Nastia  appeared. 

“  Well,  Lisaveta  Grigorievna,”  said  she  on  entering  the 
room,  “  I  saw  young  BerestofT,  and  looked  at  him  to  my 
heart’s  content ;  we  were  all  day  together.” 

«  How  was  that  V  —  tell  me ;  tell  me  everything  as  it 
occurred  1  ” 

“  If  you  please,  then  ;  _we  went,  I,  Anisia,  Egorovna, 
Nenila,  Dunka”  — 

“  All  right,  I  know  ;  well,  after  that?  ”  ^  • 

“  Allow  me,  I  want  to  tell  you  everything  as  it  occurred. 
We  arrived  just  in  time  for  dinner.  The  room  was  full  of 
I  people.  There  were  the  Kolbiufky,  the  Zaharevsky,  the 
clerk’s  wife  with  her  daughters,  the  Krupiusky  ”  — 

”  Well  1  and  Berestoff  ?  ” 

“  Please  to'  wait.  So  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  clerk’s 
wife  at  the  post  of  honor,  I  next  to  her  —  the  daughters 
sulked ;  but  much  I  care  about  them  ”  — 

“  Dear  me,  Nastia,  how  tiresome  thou  always  art  with 
thy  endless  particulars  1  ” 

i  “  But  you  are  so  very  impatient  I  Well,  then,  we  got 
up  from  table  —  and  we  had  sat  there  three  hours,  and  the 
dinner  was  splendid ;  we  had  for  sweets,  blue,  red,  and 
striped  blanc-mange.  On  leaving  the  table,  we  went  into 
the  garden  to  have  a  game  at  catch-play,  and  there  the 
young  master  joined  us.” 

“  Well  I  is  it  true  that  he  is  good-looking  ?  ” 
“Wonderfully  good-looking  —  handsome,  one  may  say. 
Erect,  tall,  with  such  a  color  ”  —  • 

“  Really  ?  and  I  always  thought  that  he  was  pale. 
Well  ?  what  did  he  look  like  ?  Sad  —  pensive  ?  ” 

“  Dear,  no  I  I  have  never  met  with  any  one  more  lively 
than  he  is.  Ho  took  it  into  his  head  to  join  in  the  game 
with  us.” 

“  To  join  in  the  game  with  you  1  Impossible  !  ” 

“  Very  possible.  And  what  is  more,  ho  would  catch 
and  kiss  us  1  ” 

“  Say  what  thou  wilt,  Nastia,  it  is  a  story.” 

“Indeed,  it  is  not.  I  could  hardly  get  rid  of  him.  Ha 
would  spend  the  whole  day  with  us.” 

“  How  is  it,  then,  people  say  he  is  in  love,  and  will  look 
at  no  one  ?  ” 

i  “  I  do  not  know ;  as  to  myself  he  looked  even  too  much 
I  at  me,  as  also  at  Tania,  and  the  clerk’s  daughter,  and  at 
I  Pasha  Kolbiusky  also ;  and,  truth  to  say,  he  offended  no 
j  one  —  he  is  so  indulgent.” 

!  “  Now  you  surprise  me  I  And  what  do  they  say  of  him 

I  at  home  ?  ” 

“  They  say  he  is  a  capital  gentleman  —  so  good,  so 
cheerful.  One  thing  only  is  amiss  — he  likes  running  after 
the  girls  too  much.  But,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  no  great 
harm  :  he  will  sober  down  in  time.” 

“  How  much  I  should  like  to  see  him  1  ”  said  Lisa,  with 
a  sigh. 

“  Why,  where  is  the  difficulty  ?  Tugilevo  is  not  far 
from  us  —  three  versts  only  :  take  a  walk  or  a  ride  in  that 
direction  ;  you  are  sure  to  meet  him.  He  goes  out  daily, 
early  in  the  morning,  with  his  gun.” 

“  No,  that  would  not  do.  lie  might  fancy  that  I  am 
running  after  him.  Besides,  our  fathers  are  not  on  good 
terms,  so  that  anyhow  I  cannot  make  his  acquaintance. 
But,  —  Nastia,  shall  I  tell  thee  what  ?  I  shall  dress  as  a 
peasant  girl  I  ” 

“  Why,  certainly  ;  put  on  a  coarse  shirt,  and  a  sarafan^ 
and  go  boldly  to  Tugilevo.  I’ll  be  bound  Berestoff  will 
not  pass  you  by.” 

“  And  I  can  so  well  imitate  the  peasants,  as  they  speak 
here.  Oh,  Nastia!  deaf  Nastia  I  what  a  glorious  ideal” 
And  Lisa  laid  herself  down  to  sleep,  fully  intending  to 
carry  out  her  lively  project.  She  set  about  to  mature  her 
plans,  and  the  very  next  morning  sent  to  the  market  for 
some  coarse  linen,  blue-nankeen,  and  brass  buttons,  cut  out  a 
shirt  and  sarafan,  with  the  help  of  Nastia,  and  put  all  the 
female  servants  to  work,  so  that  everything  was  ready 
>  Th«  utiooml  Cnnalt  dicM.  —  Ta. 
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when  evening  came.  Lisa  tried  on  her  new  finery,  and 
was  obliged  to  confess  before  her  looking-glaes  that  she 
had  never  yet  seen  herself  to  such  advantage.  She  re¬ 
hearsed  her  part,  bowed  low  when  walking,  and  shook  her 
head  several  times,  in  imitation  of  plaster- of- Paris  cats, 
speaking  the  peasant  dialect,  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  sleeve  when  laughi^,  all  of  which  elicited  Nastia’s 
complete  approbation.  Inere  was  but  one  drawback  :  she 
endeavored  to  cross  the  yard  barefooted,  but  the  thorns 
pricked  her  tender  feet,  and  the  sand  and  stones  she  found  I 
unbearable.  Nastia  came  to  her  aid  here  also :  she  meas-  | 
ured  List’s  foot,  and  hurried  off  to  the  helds  to  the  shep¬ 
herd  Trophim,  to  whom  she  gave  an  order  for  a  pair  of 
bark-shoes,  according  to  the  measure  delivered.  Day  had 
dawned  on  the  morrow,  and  Lisa  was  already  awake.  The 
whole  house  slept.  Nastia  was  awaiting  the  shepherd  at 
the  gate.  The  horn  sounded,  and  the  village  heids  were 
driven  past  her  master’s  house.  Trophim,  on  seeing  Nas¬ 
tia,  gave  her  a  pair  of  small  parti-colored  bark-shoes,  re¬ 
ceiving  in  recompense  a  half-rouble.  Lisa  quietly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attire  herself  as  *a  peasant,  and,  having  in  a 
whisper  given  Nastia  some  directions  resjwcting  Miss 
Jackson,  slipped  through  the  back  gate  and  ran  across  the 
kitchen-garden  into  the  fields. 

The  sky  was  lighting  up  in  the  east,  and  the  golden 
tiers  of  clouds  appeared  to  await  the  sun  as  courtiers  await 
their  sover*  ign ;  the  clear  sky,  the  morning  freshness,  the 
dew,  the  slight  breeze,  and  the  singing  of  birds,  filled  Lisa’s 
heart  with  childish  delight;  the  fear  of  encountering  a 
familiar  face  seemed  to  give  her  wings.  On  reaching  the 
, limits  of  her  father’s  property,  she  slackened  her  pace.  It 
was  here  that  she  was  to  wait  for  Aleksey.  Her  heart 
beat  fast,  she  knew  not  why  ;  but  do  not  the  very  appre¬ 
hensions  which  are  associated  with  our  youthful  frolics 
constitute  their  principal  charm  ?  Lisa  had  now  penetrated 
into  the  densest  part  of  the  wood.  Its  dull  repeating  mur¬ 
mur  seemed  to  welcome  the  young  girl.  Her  mirth  became 
less  buoyant.  She  fell  little  by  little  into  a  sweet  reverie. 
She  thought  —  but  is  it  possible  to  define  accurately  the 
thoughts  of  a  young  lady  of  seventeen  who  is  alone  in  a 
wood  at  five  o'clock  on  a  spring  morning  ?  She  walked 
thus  pensively  along  a  road  shadowed  on  both  sides  by 
tall  trees,  when  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  bark  of 
a  sportsman’s  beautiful  dog.  Lisa  screamed  with  alarm. 

A  voice  was  heard  at  the  same  moment.  Tout  beau,  Sbogar, 
ici  —  and  a  young  sportsman  appeared  from  behind  some 
bushes. 

“  Do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear,”  said  he  to  Lisa ;  “  my  dog 
does  not  bite.” 

Lisa  had  already  found  time  to  recover  from  her  fright, 
and  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity. 

“  But,  sir,”  said  she,  feigning  to  be  partly  shy  and  partly 
frightened,  ”  I  am  afraid ;  look,  she  is  a  wicked  one,  she 
might  fly  again.” 

Aleksey  (my  reader  has  already  recognized  him)  was 
in  the  mean  time  eying  narrowly  the  young  peasant  girl. 

“  1  shall  escort  thee,  if  thou  art  afraid,”  said  he  ;  ‘‘  thou 
wilt  let  me  walk  by  thee,  wilt  thou  not  ?  ” 

”  Who  hinders  thee  ‘I  ”  answered  Lisa  ;  “  freedom  is  for 
the  free,  and  the  road  is  public.” 

“  Where  dost  thou  come  from  ?  ” 

“From  Prilutchino;  I  am  the  daughter  of  Vasily,  the 
blacksmith,  and  I  am  going  to  gather  mushrooms.” 

Lisa  was  carrying  a  bark-ba»et  suspended  by  a  cord. 

“  And  thou,  sir ‘t  thou  art  from  Tugilevo,  1  suppose  ’/  ” 

“  I  am,  indeed,”  said  Aleksey,  “  I  am  the  young  mas¬ 
ter’s  valet.” 

Aleksey  wished  to  assimilate  their  positions.  But  Lisa 
looked  at  him  and  burst  out  in  a  laugh. 

“  Thou  art  telling  a  story,”  said  she,  “  but  it  is  not  a  fool 
thou  has  got  hold  of.  I  can  see  that  thou  art  the  master 
himself.” 

“  What  makes  thee  think  so  ?  ” 

“  Everything.” 

“But.”  — 

“  Well,  how  is  it  possible  not  to  distinguish  the  servant 
from  the  master?  Thy  dress  is  diflferent,  thou  speakest 


differently,  and  thou  even  callest  the  dog  in  an  outlandish 
way.” 

Aleksey  fancied  Lisa  more  and  more,  and  not  being 
accustomed  to  stand  upon  ceremony  with  young  country 
girls,  he  was  about  to  embrace  her,  but  Lisa  jumped  aside, 
and  assumed  suddenly  such  a  severe  and  freezing  look, 
that  Aleksey  was  amused ;  it  kept  him  from  any  further 
attempts 

“  If  you  wish  that  we  should  remain  friends  henceforth,” 
said  she,  with  importance,  “  you  must,  please,  not  forget 
yourself.” 

Who  taught  thee  so  much  wisdom?”  said  Aleksey, 
with  a  laugh.  “  Can  it  be  my  friend  Nastinka,  your 
young  mistress’s^  maid  ?  Is  that  the  way  civilization 
travels  ?  ” 

Lisa  felt  that  she  had  overdone  her  part,  and  corrected 
herself  immediately. 

“  And  what  dost  thou  fancy  ?  ”  said  she.  “  Thinkest 
thou  that  I  have  never  been  in  a  gentleman’s  house  ?  No 
fear ;  I  have  seen  and  heard  most  things.  However,”  she 
continued,  “  it  is  not  in  talking  to  thee  that  I  shall  find 
mushrooms.  Thou,  sir,  must  go  one  way,  and  I  another. 
Fare  thee  well.” 

Lisa  was  about  to  withdraw. 

Aleksey  seized  her  hand.  “  What  is  thy  name,  my 
soul  ?  ” 

“  Akulina,”  answered  Lisa,  endeavoring  to  free  her  fin¬ 
gers  from  Aleksey’s  grasp.  “  Let  go,  sir ;  it  is  time  for  me 
to  be  running  home.” 

“  Well,  my  friend  Akulina,  I  shall  certainly  come  and 
see  thy  father,  Vasily  the  blacksmith.” 

“  What  next  ?  ”  replied  Lisa  quickly.  “  For  Heaven’s 
sake  do  not  come.  It  will  go  badly  with  me,  if  they  find 
out  at  home  that  I  have  been  taking  a  walk  in  the  woods 
with  a  gentleman;  my  father,  Vasily  the  blacksmith,  will 
beat  me  to  death.” 

“  But  1  must  see  thee  again,  without  fail.” 

“  Well,  then,  maybe  I  shall  come  again  to  gather  mush¬ 
rooms  some  day.” 

“  When  ?  ” 

“  Well,  say  to-morrow.” 

“  Dear  Akulina,  I  would  kiss  thee,  but  dare  not.  To¬ 
morrow,  then,  about  this  time,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes.” 

“  Thou  wilt  not  deceive  me  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  not.” 

“  Swear  that  thou  wilt  not.” 

“  Well  then,  by  Holy  Friday,  I  shall  come.” 

The  young  people  separated.  Lisa  went  out  of  the 
wood,  scampered  across  the  fields,  stole  into  the  garden, 
and  ran  headlong  towards  the  farm,  where  Nastia  was 
awaiting  her.  There  she  changed  her  dress,  gave  discon¬ 
nected  answers  to  the  questions  of  her  impatient  confidante, 
and  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room.  The  table  was  laid, 
breakfast  ready,  and  Miss  Jackson,  already  painted  and 
laced  in,  until  her  figure  assumed  the  shape  of  a  wine-glass, 
was  cutting  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  Lisa’s  father 
praised  her  for  taking  an  early  walk. 

“There  is  nothing  Wealthier,”  said  he,  “  than  to  rise  with 
the  dawn.”  And  he  thereupon  cited  several  instances  of 
human  longevity,  taken  from  English  journals,  remarking 
that  none  of  those  who  had  lived  over  a  century  had  been 
addicted  to  spirits,  and  that  they  all  rose  at  daybreak  in 
winter  as  in  summer. 

Lisa  did  not  listen  to  him.  She  was  mentally  review¬ 
ing  all  the  circumstances  attending  her  morning  meeting 
and  the  entire  conversation  of  Akulina  with  the  young 
sportsman,  and  her  conscience  began  to  smite  her.  It  was 
in  vain  that  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  the  natun 
of  their  interview  had  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  propri¬ 
ety,  that  her  frolic  could  have  no  consequences  whatever, 
—  her  conscience  spoke  louder  than  her  reason.  The 
promise  she  had  made  for  the  next  day  tormented  her 
more  than  anything,  and  she  was  all  but  determined  not  to 
keep  to  her  solemn  oath.  But  might  not  Aleksey,  af^ 
vaiply  expecting  her,  go  into  the  village,  and  find  Vasily 
the  blacksmith’s  daughter,  the  real  Akulina,  a  fat,  pock- 
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marked  girl,  and  thus  obtain  a  clue  to  her  thoughtless  arti> 

?  'I'his  idea  horrified  Li^a,  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  appear  in  the  wood  as  Akulina,  the  next  morning. 

As  to  Aleksey,  he  was  enchanted ;  he  spent  the  whole 
day  thinking  of  his  new  acquaintance;  the  image  of  the 
dark  beauty  haunted  his  imagination  even  at  night.  It 
was  barely  dawn,  and  he  was  already  dressed.  He  did 
oot  wait  to  load  his  gun,  but  went  into  the  fields  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  faithful  Sbogar,  and  hurried  to  the  trysting- 
place.  Nearly  half  an  hour  was  spent  in  insupportable 
expectation  ;  at  last  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  blue  sarafan 
in  the  bushes,  and  rushed  to  welcome  his  dear  Akulina. 
She  smiled  at  his  enraptured  show  of  gratitude  ;  but  Alek- 
ley  at  once  noticed  that  her  face  bore  traces  of  sadness 
and  anxiety.  He  insisted  upon  knowing  the  cause.  Lisa 
avowed  that  she  considered  her  conduct  imprudent,  that 
she  repented,  that  she  did  not  wish  to  fail  in  her  promise 
this  time,  but  that  this  meeting  was  to  be  their  last,  and 
she  begged  him  to  break  ofi'  an  acquaintance  which  could 
be  productive  of  no  good.  All  this  was  of  course  said  in 
the  provincial  dialect,  but  the  ideas  and  feelings,  so  un¬ 
common  in  a  simple  country  girl,  struck  Aleksey  with  as¬ 
tonishment.  He  exhausted  ^1  his  eloquence  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  deter  Akulina  from  her  decision ;  he  assured  her  of 
the  purity  of  his  intentions,  promised  never  to  give  her 
cause  for  repentance,  to  submit  to  her  in  all  things,  and 
implored  her  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  one  joy  —  that  of 
seeing  her  alone,  were  it  but  every  other  day,  but  twice  a 
week.  He  spoke  in  the  language  of  true  passion,  and  was 
at  that  moment  really  in  love. 

Lisa  listened  in  silence.  “  Promise  me,”  said  she  at  last, 
“that  thou  wilt  never  seek  me  in  the  village  —  never  in¬ 
quire  alter  me  Promise  me  not  to  look  for  other  meetings 
but  those  which  1  shall  myself  assign." 

Aleksey  was  about  to  swear  by  Holy  Friday,  but  she 
stopped  him  with  a  smile.  “  I  do  not  retjuire  oaths,”  said 
Lisa,  “  thy  word  is  sufficient.” 

After  that  they  walked  about  in  the  wood  in  friendly 
conversation,  until  Lisa  said,  “  It  is  time.”  They  parted, 
and  Aleksey,  when  left  alone,  could  not  understand  how  a 
simple  country  girl  had  contrived  in  two  meetings  to  pos¬ 
sess  such  inttuence  over  him.  His  intercourse  with  Aku¬ 
lina  contained  all  the  champs  of  novelty,  and  although  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  strange  maiden  seemed  burden¬ 
some,  the  idea  of  breaking  bis  word  never  entered  his 
head.  The  fajt  was,  that  in  spite  of  his  ominous  ring,  bis 
mysterious  correspondence,  and  his  gloomy  disenchant¬ 
ment,  Aleksey  was  a  good  and  ardent  youth,  with  a  pure 
heart,  capable  of  innocent  enjoyments. 

Were  1  to  follow  m*y  inclinations,  I  would  here  certainly 
give  a  detailed  account  of  how  the  young  people  met,  of 
their  growing  attachment  and  confitlence  in  each  other, 
and  of  their  occupations  and  discourse;  but  I  am  aware 
that  the  greatest  portion,  of  my  readers  would  not  share 
this  pleasure  with  me.  Al  a  rule  these  details  are  nau¬ 
seating,  and  I  shall  thertfore  pass  them  over  and  remark 
briefly,  that  two  months  had  scarcely  gone  by  before  my 
Aleksey  was  hopelessly  in  love,  and  Lisa,  though  more  re¬ 
served  than  he,  not  more  indifferent.  They  were  both 
ha^y  in  the  present,  and  cared  but  little  for  the  future. 

The  thought  of  inseparable  ties  had  crossed  their  minds 
more  than  once ;  but  they  had  never  hinted  at  it  to  each 
offier.  The  reason  is  obvious :  however  much  attached  to 
his  dear  Akulina  Aleksey  (bight  have  been,  he  could  not 
forget  the  distance  which  separated  him  from  a  poor  country 
girl.  Lisa,  on  her  part,  knew  of  the  enmity  which  existed 
between  their  fathers,  and  dared  not  hope  for  a  mutual  rec¬ 
onciliation.  Besides,  her  vanity  was  secretly  stimulated 
by  the  fanciful  hope  of  at  last  seeing  the  owner  of  Tugilevo 
at  the  feet  of  the  Prilutchino  blacksmith's  daughter. 

An  important  event  suddenly  threatened  to  interrupt 
their  mutual  relations. 

On  a  clear,  cold  morning  (one  of  those  in  which  our 
Russian  autumn  abounds)  Ivan  Petrovitch  Berestofif  went 
out  for  a  ride,  taking  with  him  three  couples  of  sporting 
a  groom,  and  several  stable  boys,  provided  with  rat¬ 
tles.  Grigory  Ivanovitch  Muromsky,  tempted  by  the 


brightness  of  the  weather,  ordered  his  short-tailed  mare  to 
be  saddled,  and  at  about  the  same  hour  rode  out  at  a  trot 
round  his  Anglicized  domain.  On  nearing  the  wood  he 
noticed  his  neighbor,  who  sat  his  horse  proudly  in  an  over¬ 
coat  lined  with  fox-fur,  on  the  lookout  for  a  hare  which 
the  boys  were  hunting  out  of  the  thicket  with  their  shouts 
and  rattles.  Had  Grigory  Ivanovitch  been  able  to  foresee 
this  encounter,  he  would  certainly  have  turned  back  ;  but 
he  had  come  upon  Berestotf  quite  unexpectedly,  and  was 
now  within  pistol-shot  of  him.  There  was  no  help  for  it ; 
Muromsky,  like  a  well-bred  European,  rode  up  to  his  en¬ 
emy,  and  politely  addressed  him.  Berestoff  replied  with 
something  of  the  zeal  a  chained  bear  displays  when  or¬ 
dered  by  his  keeper  to  make  his  bow  to  the  public.  At 
that  moment  a  hare  leapt  out  of  the  thicket  and  ran  off 
into  the  fields.  Berestotf  and  the  groom  shouted  with  all 
their  might;  they  loosed  the  dogs,  and  followed  at  full 
speed.  Muromsky’s  horse,  unaccustomed  to  the  chase, 
started  and  ran  away  with  him.  Muromsky,  who  consid¬ 
ered  himself  a  good  horseman,  loosened  the  reins,  and  was 
secretly  congratulating  himself  upon  such  an  opportunity 
for  freeing  himself  from  an  undesirable  companion.  But 
having  gone  as  far  as  a  ravine  which  it  had  not  hitherto 
noticed,  his  horse  suddenly  swerved  and  unseated  its  rider. 
Having  fallen  rather  heavily  on  the  frozen  ground,  he  lay 
cursing  his  short-tailed  marc,  which,  as  if  coming  to  her 
senses,  stopped  so  soon  as  she  became  aware  of  the  removal 
of  her  burden.  Ivan  Petrovitch  rode  up  to  him,  inquiring 
whether  he  were  hurt.  The  groom,  having  in  the  mean 
time  secured  the  peccant  horse,  led  it  by  the  bridle.  He 
assisted  Muromsky  into  his  saddle,  and  Berestotf  invited 
him  to  his  house.  Muromsky  could  not  refuse,  feeling  that 
he  was  under  an  obligation,  and  it  was  thus  that  Berestotf 
returned  home  full  of  honors,  having  hunted  down  a  hare, 
and  leading  his  wounded  adversary,  almost  like  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

The  two  neighbors  breakfasted  together,  conversing  in 
quite  a  friendly  way.  Muromsky  asked  Berestotf  fur  his 
droshky,  acknowledging  that  he  was  unable  to  ride  home 
after  his  fall.  Berestoff  saw  him  himself  over  the  thresh¬ 
old,  and  Muromsky  would  not  take  his  leave  until  he  had 
exacted  the  promise  that  he  and  Aleksey  Ivanovitch  would 
dine  at  Prilutchino  the  very  next  day.  In  this  manner  an 
old  and  deeply  rooted  enmity  seemed  about  to  be  brought 
to  an  end  through  the  shyness  of  a  short- tailed  mare. 

Lisa  rushed  out  to  meet  Grigory  Ivanovitch.  “  What 
does  this  mean,  papa  V”  asked  she  in  surprise:  “what 
makes  you  lame  ?  Where  is  your  horse,  and  whose  droshky 
is  this  ?  ” 

“  That  is  what  thou  wilt  never  guess,  my  dear,”  replied 
Grigory  Ivanovitch,  and  he  then  related  to  her  what  had 
occurred.  Lisa  could  not  believe  her  ears.  Grigory  ivan¬ 
ovitch,  without  giving  her  time  to  recover  from  her  sur¬ 
prise,  informed  her  that  both  the  Berestuffs  were  to  dine 
with  them  on  the  morrow. 

“  What  are  you  saying  1  ”  exclaimed  she,  turning  pale  : 
“  the  Berestoffs,  father  and  son,  dine  with  us  to-morrow  I 
No,  papa,  you  may  please  yourself,  but  nothing  will  make 
me  show  myself.” 

“  Art  thou  out  of  thy  senses  ?  ’’  replied  her  father. 
“  How  long  is  it  since  thou  hast  become  so  shy  ?  or  dost 
thou  nurse  an  hereditary  hatred  like  a  heroine  of  romance  ? 
Come,  don’t  be  silly. ' 

“  No,  papa,  nothing  on  earth,  no  treasure  in  the  world, 
will  persuade  me  to  appear  before  the  Berestoffs  I  ” 

Grigory  Ivanovitch  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  knowing 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  contradicting  her,  ceased 
the  discussion,  and  retired  to  rest  after  his  eventful  ride. 

Lisaveta  Grigorievna  went  into  her  own  room,  and 
called  Nastia.  They  conferred  long  together  on  the  ap¬ 
proaching  visit.  What  would  Aleksey  think,  were  he  to 
recognize  his  Akulina  in  a  well-educated  young  lady? 
What  opinion  would  he  form  of  her  conduct,  of  her  prin¬ 
ciples,  of  her  good  sense  ?  On  the  other  hand*,  Lisa  was 
anxious  to  see  what  impression  such  an  unexpected  meet¬ 
ing  would  produce.  Suddenly  a  thought  crossed  her  mind. 
She  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  Nastia;  both  exulted 
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at  the  idea,  and  tbej'  made  up  their  minds  to  carry  out  the 
plan  without  fail. 

Grigory  Ivanovitch  inquired  of  his  daughter  the  follow¬ 
ing  da^  at  breakfast  whether  she  still  intended  to  conceal 
herseli  from  the  BerestoiTs. 

“  Papa,”  answered  Lisa,  “  I  shall  receive  them  if  you 
wish  it,  but  upon  one  condition  —  that,  whatever  my  ap¬ 
pearance,  whatever  I  may  do,  you  will  not  scold  me,  nor 
show  any  sign  of  surprise  or  displeasure.” 

“  Some  new  freak  !  ”  said  Grigory  Ivanovitch,  laughing. 

Well,  all  right,  I  consent;  do  what  thou  wilt,  my  black- 
eyed  little  rogue.” 

With  these  words  he  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  and 
Lisa  ran  off  to  make  ready. 

At  two  o’clock  precisely,  a  home-built  coach,  drawn  by 
six  horses,  drove  up  to  the  door,  round  the  green  lawn  in 
front  of  it.  The  old  Berestofl'  alighted  with  the  aid  two  of 
Muromsky’s  liveried  servants.  His  son  had  followed  him 
on  horseback,  and  together  they  entered  the  dining-room, 
where  the  cloth  was  already  laid.  Muromsky  received  his 
guests  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  having  proposed  a 
turn  in  the  [,arden  before  dinner,  and  a  look  at  the  park, 
led  the  way  along  the  carefully  swept  and  gravelled  walks. 
The  old  Berestotf  was  mentally  lamenting  the  labor  and 
time  lost  on  such  unprofiUble  fancies,  but  considerately 
kept  his  thoughts  to  himself.  Ilis  son  did  not  participate 
either  in  the  disapprobation  of  the  practical  landowner,  or 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  vain  Anglomane ;  he  was  impa¬ 
tiently  awaiting  the  appearance  of  bis  host’s  daughter,  of 
whom  he  had  heard  much,  and  though  his  heart  was,  as  we 
know,  already  full,  youth  and  beauty  still  influenced  his 
imagination. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  drawing-room,  the  three  seated 
themselves ;  and  while  the  old  gentlemen  revived  reminis¬ 
cences  of  past  days,  and  recapitulated  anecdotes  having 
reference  to  their  services,  Aleksey  was  musing  upon  what 
part  he  had  best  enact  in  the  presence  of  Lisa.  He  decided 
that  cold  indifference  was  under  all  circumstances  the  best 
suited.  The  door  was  opened ;  he  turned  his  head  with  so 
much  nonchalance,  such  cold  carelessness,  that  the  heart  of 
the  most  inveterate  coquette  would  have  been  set  beating. 
But  ill  luck  would  have  it  that  instead  of  Lisa  there  en¬ 
tered  old  Miss  Jat.'kson,  who,  painted  and  laced  in,  made  a 
■light  courtesy  with  lowered  eyes,  and  Aleksey’s  manly  mil¬ 
itary  bow  was  lost  upon  her.  He  had  no  time  to  prepare 
for  a  new  effort,  for  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  this 
time  Lisa  walked  in.  All  rose  ;  her  father  was  about  to 
introduce  his  guests,  when  he  suddenly  checked  himself, 
and  bit  bis  lip.  Lisa,  his  dark  Lisa,  was  painted  to  her 
eyebrows,  and  rouged  to  an  extent  which  outdid  Miss  Jack- 
son  herself:  false  curls,  much  lighter  than  her  own  hair, 
were  arranged  after  the  model  of  a  Louis  XIV.  wig; 
sleeves,  a  Cimbecile,  stuck  out  like  Madame  de  Pompadour’s 
hoops ;  her  waist  was  contracted  into  the  shape  of  the  let¬ 
ter  X,  and  those  of  her  mother’s  diamonds  which  had  es¬ 
caped  being  pawned  sparkled  on  her  fingers,  her  neck,  and 
in  her  ears.  Aleksey  could  not  possibly  have  recognized 
his  Akulina  under  this  ridiculous  and  gorgeous  disguise. 
His  father  kissed  her  hand,  and  he,  though  vexed,  followed 
his  example ;  he  fancied  that  the  small  white  fingers  trem¬ 
bled  as  he  touched  them,  and  be  at  the  same  time  noticed 
her  small  foot,  which  was  coquettishly  shoe-strung  and  de¬ 
signedly  thrust  out.  This  somewhat  reconciled  him  to  the 
rest  of  her  attire.  As  to  the  white  and  rouge  we  must 
avow  that  in  the  innocency  of  his  heart  he  at  first  did  not 
notice,  and  never  afterwards  suspected  such  a  thing.  Grig¬ 
ory  Ivanovitch  recollected  his  promise,  and  endeavored  not 
to  show  even  a  symptom  of  astonishment ;  but  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  joke  appeared  so  ludicrous,  that  he  could  scarcely  re¬ 
frain  from  laughing.  It  did  not,  however,  excite  the  risible 
faculties  of  the  prim  Englishwoman.  She  conjectured  that 
the  paints  were  produced  from  her  drawers,  and  a  deep 
flush  of  vexation  was  visible  through  the  artihcial  whiteness 
of  her  face.  She  cast  angry  glances  at  the  young  offender, 
who,  putting  off  all  explanations  to  a  more  suitable  occa¬ 
sion,  did* as  if  she  saw  uem  not. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner.  Aleksey  continued  absent 


and  thoughtful.  Lisa  looked  prim,  spoke  through  her  teeth 
in  a  drawling  voice,  and  only  in  French.  Her  father  wu 
watching  her  incessantly,  not  coi^rehending  her  object, 
but  finding  it  all  very  amusing.  The  Englishwoman  was 
wrathful  and  silent.  Ivan  Petrovitch  alone  was  thoroughly 
at  his  ease ;  he  ate  for  two,  drank  profusely,  enjoyed  his 
own  merriment,  conversing  more  freely  and  laughing  with 
mure  zest  from  hour  to  hour. 

At  last  they  rose ;  the  guests  took  their  leave,  and  Grig¬ 
ory  Ivanovitch  gave  free  vent  to  his  laughter  and  to  his 
questionings. 

“  What  put  it  into  thy  head  to  make  fools  of  them  V  ”  he 
inquired  of  Lisa.  “  But  shall  I  tell  thee  what  Y  White 
paint  really  suits  thee.  I  do  not  wish  to  pry  into  the  se¬ 
crets  of  a  lady’s  toilette,  but  were  I  in  thy  place  I  would 
always  use  paiut  —  of  course  not  immoderately,  but  just  a 
little.” 

Lisa  was  delighted  at  the  success  of  her  scheme.  She 
embraced  her  father,  promised  to  consider  his  advice,  and 
ran  off  to  pacify  the  irritated  Miss  Jackson,  whom  she  with 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  open  the  door,  and  to  listen  to 
her  justification.  Lisa  was  ashamed  to  appear  with  such  a 
dark  complexion  before  a  stranger ;  she  dared  not  ask  — 
she  felt  sure  that  dear,  kind  Miss  Jackson  would  forgive 
her,  etc.,  etc.  Miss  Jackson,  being  satisfied  that  Lisa  had 
not  meant  to  ridicule  her,  was  appeased,  kissed  her,  and  in 
token  of  reconciliation  presented  her  with  a  small  pot  of 
English  paint,  which  Lisa  accepted  with  a  show  of  sincere 
gratitude. 

My  reader  will  guess  that  Lisa  was  not  slow  in  seeking 
the  meeting-place  in  the  wood  on  the  following  morning. 

“  Thou  wentest  to  our  master’s  last  night,  sir,”  said  she 
to  Aleksey  immediately.  “  What  dost  thou  think  of  our 
young  mistress?  ” 

Aleksey  replied  that  he  had  not  taken  notice  of  her. 

What  a  pity  I  ”  said  Lisa. 

”  And  why  ?  ”  was  his  question. 

“  Because  I  wanted  to  know  whether  what  they  say  is 
true.” 

*•  And  what  do  they  say  ?  ” 

“Is  what  they  say  true,  that  I  am  like  her?  ” 

“  What  nonsense  1  Why,  she  is  a  perfect  fright  com¬ 
pared  to  thee.” 

“  Oh,  sir  1  what  a  shame  to  talk  like  that !  Our  young 
mistress  is  so  fair,  dresses  so  beautifully.  How  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  compare  me  to  her  ?  ” 

Aleksey  swore  that  she  was  prettier  than  all  the  fair 
ladies  put  together ;  and,  anxious  to  reassure  her,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  describe  her  mistress  in  such  ridiculous  colors  that 
it  made  Lisa  laugh  heartily. 

“  But,”  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  “  however  absurd  our  mis¬ 
tress  may  be,  still  I  am  an  unlettered  dunce  compared  to 
her.” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  Aleksey',  “  much  there  is  to  be  unhappy 
about !  Why,  if  thou  wishest  it,  I  will  teach  thee  to  read.” 

“  Why  should  I  not  indeed  try  ?  ”  said  Lisa. 

“  All  right,  my  dear,  let  us  begin  at  once.” 

They  sat  down.  Aleksey  drew  out  his  pocket-book  and 
pencil,  and  Akulina  learned  the  alphabet  with  surprising 
facility.  Aleksey  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  her  apt¬ 
ness.  The  next  morning  she  wished  to  learn  to  write. 
The  pencil  would  not  at  first  obey  her,  bat  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  she  formed  her  letters  pretty  fairly.  “  What  a  won¬ 
der  I  ”  Aleksey  would  say  ;  “  why,  we  learn  more  (juickly 
than  if  we  had  followed  Lancaster’s  system.”  And  in 
truth,  at  her  third  lesson,  Lisa  was  able  to  spell  “  Natalia, 
the  Boyar’s  daughter,”  intermixing  with  her  reading  re¬ 
marks  which  truly  surprised  Aleksey,  and  she  filled  a  sheet 
of  paper  with  extracts  from  the  same  story. 

A  week  elapsed,  and  they  began  to  correspond.  A  hol¬ 
low  in  an  old  oak  served  as  their  post-office.  Nastia  was 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  postman  on  the  sly.  Aleksey  us^ 
to  deposit  his  half-text  epistles,  and  find  the  hieroglyphics 
of  his  beloved  one  written  on  common  blue  paper.  Akulina 
was  rapidly  acquiring  a  more  elegant  mode  of  expressing 
herself,  and  her  mind  was  evidently  being  developed  and 
instructed. 
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The  reconciliation  between  Ivan  Petrovitch  Berestofi' 
tnd  Grigory  Ivanovitch  Muromsky  had  in  the  mean  time 
progressed  to  intimacy,  and  at  last  ripened  into  friendship 
under  the  following  circumstances :  Muromsky  otlen  mused 
on  the  fact  that  all  Ivan  Petrovitch’s  property  would  at  his 
death  pass  on  to  Aleksey  Ivanovitch,  that  Aleksey  Ivano¬ 
vitch  would  thus  become  one  of  the  richest  landowners  in 
the  province,  and  such  being  the  case  there  could  bo  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  marry  Lisa.  The  old  Berestoff, 
on  his  part,  although  aware  of  his  neighbor’s  peculiarities 
(or,  as  he  termed  them,  English  follies),  did  not  for  all 
that  ignore  his  many  good  qualities.  For  instance :  his 
rare  abilities ;  Grigory  Ivanovitch  was  nearly  related  to 
Count  Pronsky,  a  well-known  and  influential  man  ;  the 
Count  might  be  of  service  to  Aleksey  •  and  Muromsky  (so 
thought  Ivan  Petrovitch)  would  surely  be  glad  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  having  his  daughter  so  comfortably  settled. 
The  old  people  thought  over  the  project  so  freciuently  in 
their  own  minds,  that  they  at  last  exchanged  their  views, 
embraced  each  other,  promised  to  make  matters,  straight, 
and  set  to  maturing  their  plans,  each  after  his  own  fashion. 
Muromsky  foresaw  a  difficulty  ;  he  would  have  to  persuade 
his  Betsy  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Aleksey,  whom 
she  had  not  met  since  the  memorable  dinner.  He  fancied 
they  did  not  much  care  for  each  other ;  at  least  Aleksey 
had  never  again  called  at  Prilutchino,  and  Lisa  withdrew 
whenever  Ivan  Petrovitch  would  honor  them  with  a  visit. 
“  Well,”  thought  Grigory  Ivanovitch,  “  if  I  could  get  Alek¬ 
sey  to  come  here  every  day,  Lisa  must  end  by  falling  in 
love  with  him.  That  is  in  the  course  of  nature.  Time 
will  do  the  rest.” 

Ivan  Petrovitch  was  less  uneasy  about  the  success  of  his 
plans,  lie  called  his  son  into  his  study  that  same  evening, 
lit  his  pipe,  and  after  a  pause,  said,  “  Methinks  it  is  a  long 
time,  Alyosha,'  since  thou  hast  last  talked  of  entering  the 
army.  Or  has  the  Hussar’s  uniform  lost  its  attractions?  ” 

“No,  niy  father,”  answered  Aleksey  reverently;  “  I  see  it 
is  not  your  wish  that  I  should  join  the  Hussars;  it  is  my 
duty  to  obey  you.” 

“That’s  right,”  answered  Ivan  Petrovitch;  “I  .see  thou 
art  an  obedient  son  ;  that  is  a  consolation.  I  on  my  part 
do  not  wish  to  stand  in  thy  way ;  I  do  not  wish  to  hurry 
thee  to  enter  the  Civil  Service  at  once  ;  in  the  mean  while, 
I  should  like  thee  to  marry.’l 

“  W’hora,  my  father  ?  ”  inquired  the  astonished  Aleksey. 

“  Elisaveta  Grigorievna  Muromsky,”  answered  Ivan  Pe- 
trovitoh.  “  What  a  bride  1  eh  V  ” 

“Father,  I  have  not  as  yet  thought  of  marriage.” 

“  Thou  hast  not  thought  1  —  that  is  why  I  have  thought 
for  thee.” 

“  As  you  please,  but  I  do  not  like  Lisa  Muromsky.” 

“  Thou  wilt  like  her  by  and  by.  Habit  will  bring  the 
liking  with  it.” 

“  But  I  feel  incaj  able  of  making  her  happy.” 

“  Her  happiness  need  not. trouble  thee.  What  I  is  this 
the  way  thou  respectest  thy  father’s  wishes  V  V’’ery  well.” 

“  As  you  please,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  marry,  and  I  shall 
not  marry.” 

“  Thou  shalt  marry,  or  1  shall  disinherit  thee,  and  as  to 
the  estates,  by  —  I  shall  sell  or  sijuander  them  away, 
and  shall  not  leave  thee  the  fraction  of  a  kopeck.  I  give 
thee  three  days  to  think  it  over,  and  do  not  thou  dare  to 
come  to  me  in  the  mean  while.” 

Aleksey  knew  that  when  ^i^  father  took  a  thing  into  his 
head,  not  even  a  nail  would  drive  it  out ;  but  Aleksey  took 
after  his  father,  and  was  quite  as  difficult  to  overcome.  He 
retired  to  his  room  and  meditated  upon  the  limits  to  a 
parent’s  will,  upon  Elisaveta  Grigorievna,  upon  his  father’s 
solemn  threat  to  make  a  beggar  of  him,  and  finally  he 
thought  of  Akulina.  He  felt  for  the  first  time  clearly  that 
he  was  passionately  in  love  with  her :  the  romantic  iilea 
of  marrying  a  country  girl,  and  earning  his  own  living, 
flashed  across  his  mind,  and  the  more  he  dwelt  upon  sucm 
a  project,  the  more  reasonable  it  appeared.  The  meetings 
in  the  wood  had  not  been  continued  for  some  time  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  wet  weather.  He  wrote  a  distracted  letter  to 
s  Ptt  Dam*  for  AUksejr.  —  Ta. 


Akulina,  in  an  easily  legible  hand,  informing  her  of  the 
evil  which  threatened  them,  and  offering  his  hand.  He  at 
once  deposited  the  letter  in  their  post-office,  and  retired  to 
rest  perfectly  at  ease. 

Firm  in  his  decision,  Aleksey  rode  over  to  Muromsky’s 
early  on  the  following  morning,  to  inform  him  frankly  of 
his  intentions.  He  hoped  to  excite  his  sympathy,  and  to 
gain  him  over. 

“  Is  Grigory  Ivanovitch  at  home  ?  ”  asked  he,  pulling  up 
his  horse  at  the  gate  of  the  house  at  Prilutchino. 

“  No,  sir,”  replied  the  servant :  “  Grigory  Ivanovitch 
left  quite  early  this  morning.” 

“  How  provoking  I  ”  thought  Aleksey.  “  Is  Elisaveta 
Grigorievna  at  home  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

And  Aleksey,  jumping  off  his  horse,  gave  the  servant  the 
bridle,  and  walked  in,  without  being  announced. 

“  All  will  be  decided,”  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  drawing-room.  “  I  shall  explain  it  all  to  her¬ 
self.” 

He  entered  —  and  remained  petrified !  Lisa  —  no,  Aku¬ 
lina,  dear,  dark-haired  Akulina,  not  in  her  sarafan,  but  in 
a  white  morning  dress,  sat  by  the  window,  reading  his 
letter  ;  she  was  so  taken  up  with  it  that  she  did  not  bear 
him  enter  the  room.  Aleksey  was  unable  to  suppress  a 
joyful  exclamation.  Lisa  started,  looked  up,  uttered  a  cry 
and  was  about  to  run  out.  He  rushed  to  hold  her  back. 

“  Akulina,  Akulina  1” 

Lisa  struggled  to  free  herself. 

“  Mais  laissez  moi  done,  monsieur  —  mais  fites-vous  fou  ?  ” 
she  kept  repeating,  .and  turning  away  from  him. 

“  Akulina,  my  friend  .\kulina  I  ”  reiterated  he,  kissing 
her  hands. 

Miss  Jackson,  who  was  witnessing  the  scene,  knew  not 
what  to  think.  At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Grigory  Ivanovitch  entered. 

“  Aha  1  ”  said  Muromsky  ;  “  why,  you  appear  to  have 
settled  the  matter  already.” 

My  reader  will  spare  me  the  unnecessary  task  of  de¬ 
scribing  the  tienouement. 
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“  UNE  PAIITIE  DE  PLAtSIR.” 

A  GREAT  lady  of  the  seventeenth  century  being  struck 
with  ennui  one  day,  her  husband  and  some  friends  present 
suggested  a  morning  with  the  hawks.  But  she  was  in  no 
humor  for  hawks.  A  ride,  then,  with  a  little  tilting  at 
rings  or  at  the  (piintain  ?  No;  these  diversions  were  stale. 
A  game  of  bowls  or  bilboriuet  then,  a  deal  of  cards,  a  spell 
of  backgammon  ?  “  Non,  messieurs,”  at  last  said  the  lady 
with  impatience,  “je  n’aime  pas  les  plaisirs  innocents.” 
Tastes  have  improved  since  then,  and  when  modern  French 
ladies  of  the  world  are  heard  arranging  a  “  partie  do 
plaisir,”  one  may  be  sure  the  programme  will  be  wholly 
and  indeed  naively  innocent.  Balls,  crushes,  dinners, 
academic  speeches,  the  opera,  and  exhibitions  of  all  sorts 
—  these  are  not  pleasures,  but  a  ro^ind  of  duties  in  which 
ladies,  after  the  first  novelty  of  them  has  worn  olT,  take  no 
more  real  delight  than  soldiers  do  in  a  review.  But  a  “  par- 
tie  de  plaisir  ”  is  a  d  ly’s  holiday  which  breaks  in  upon 
the  monotony  of  social  obligations  with  a  wondrous  fresh¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  a  piece  of  truancy  to  be  remembered  with  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  emotion  through  many  a  dull  day  succeeding. 

In  spring  the  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  Petit  Trianon 
and  pass  a  morning  in  poor  Marie  Antoinette’s  mo<lel 
park,  with  its  quaint  dairy,  cowhouse,  and  presbytery; 
then  hark  back  to  8t.  Germains  in  a  char-k-bancs  or  four- 
in-hand,  dine  at  the  Pavilion  Henri  IV.,  and  drive  home  to 
Paris  in  the  moonlight ;  the  almanac  having  been  consulted 
beforehand  for  this  purpose.  On  another  day  a  breakfast 
in  the  branches  of  “  Robinson’s  oak  ”  at  Sceaux  should 
begin  the  amusement,  and  a  visit  to  St.  Cloud,  with  return 
down  the  river  by  moonlight  as  before,  should  end  it.  This 
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moonlight  is  essential,  for  where  no  moon  is,  there  are  no 
giant  shadows  of  trees,  no  silver  ripples  in  the  water,  and 
no  poetizing.  In  the  winter,  however,  no  plan  for  a  happy 
day  is  quite  complete  unless  it  embrace  one  or  all  of  these 
features:  1.  A  trip  down  the  sewers,  with  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  for  one’s  guide.  2.  A  nice,  flesh-creeping  stroll 
through  the  Catacombs.  3.  A  stance  at  a  spiritualist’s  or  a 
fortune-teller’s.  4.  A  dinner  at  a  restaurant ;  and,  5,  A 
couple  of  hours  in  a  loye  grillee  at  some  popular  theatre 
renowned  for  farces  or  melodramas  —  total,  sixteen  hours 
away  from  home,  with  no  trouble  of  dressing,  and  pure  ex¬ 
citement  from  first  to  last. 

Such  is  the  manner  of  holiday  which  our  acquaintances, 
the  Three  Graces  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  have  re¬ 
solved  to  give  themselves,  with  M.  de  Sangbleu,  M.  Pistache, 
and  M.  de  Muguet,  on  leave  from  his  hussar  regiment,  act¬ 
ing  as  their  cavaliers.  They  have  been  looking  forward 
to  the  enjoyment  for  days  and  days,  and  if  a  snowstorm 
occurred  on  the  appointed  morning,  the  ladies  would  almost 
cry  from  disappointment.  But  luckily  everything  works 
propitiously.  'Ihis  astonishingly  goo<l-nature<l  winter  con¬ 
tributes  a  bright  sun  and  clear  sxy ;  M.  le  Pr4fet  Fer<iinand 
Duval  has  placed  himself  at  the  service  of  the  party  along 
with  M.  Alphand,  the  man  of  magic,  who  for  twenty  years 
has  been  rebuilding,  embellishing,  and  polishing  Paris  ;  and 
truly  there  are  no  six  gladder  people  in  the  capital  than 
those  whom  a  wagonette  conveys  to  the  Place  de  la 
Madeleine  under  the  escort  of  the  two  distinguished  sediles, 
and  lands  near  an  iron  plate  in  the  pavement  close  to  the 
flower  market.  This  plate  is  a  door  and  leads  to  the 
sewers. 

Let  no  one  be  flurried  at  the  word,  for  the  sewers  of. 
Paris  are  the  finest  and  sweetest  in  the  world,  and  since 
the  amiable  princesses  of  the  House  of  Orleans  set  the 
example  of  visiting  them,  every  one  else  has  been  anxious 
to  do  so —  impelled,  of  course,  by  enthusiasm  for  the 
marvels  of  science.  A  man  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  rusty 
boots  reaching  to  bis  thighs  lifts  the  door,  and  the  party 
descend  a  staircase,  not  too  steep,  and  find  themselves  on 
a  platform  under  a  tunnel  much  like  those  of  the  under¬ 
ground  railway  in  London.  There  is  nothing  to  see  at  first 
but  the  enamelled  bricks  of  the  vault,  glaring  clean  as 
porcelain  in  the  gaslight,  and  a  tram-car  Tike  a  third-class 
railway  carriage,  into  which  the  party  are  reejuested  to 
mount,  and  in  which  they  are  borne  at  a  slow  pace  under 
^e  rumble  of  the  streets  above,  as  far  as  the  Place  du 
Chdtelet.  So  far  there  is  really  nothing  to  inspire  terror, 
and  the  ladies,  who  have  taken  every  pre<  aution  possible 
*“7  ol  salts  in  gold-capped  smelling-bottles,  and 
who,  besides,  had  judged  it  necessary  to  turn  pale  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  platform,  find  now  that  science  is  a  smooth,  decent 
thing  after  all.  The  tram-car  is  drawn  by  a  contrivance  of 
ropes,  and  of  a  sewer  nothing  is  visible  but  a  canal  of  rapid, 
eddying  waters  which  flows  along  the  tram-quay,  and 
which  the  parly  not  unnaturally  take  for  a  subterraneous 
branch  of  the  Seine. 

It  is  as  though  a  pleasing  illusion  had  been  snatched 
from  them  when  they  learn  that  this  canal  is  the  sewer,  and 
that  the  shoals  of  rats  they  had  hoped  to  see  (from  afar, 
and  safely  protected),  the  mounds  of  silver  spoons  dropped 
into  the  drains  by  hunted  thieves,  the  instruments  of 
burglary  got  rid  of  by  the  same  means,  and  pierhaps  — 
who  knows  ?  —  a  very  burglar  in  the  flesh  being  pursued 
p  ®.  Hugo’s  Jean  Valjean  through  underground 

Pans,  and  baffling  the  ardor  of  his  persecutors,  are  all 
pictures  that  must  be  expunged  from  their  fancy.  How¬ 
ever,  hope  revives  for  a '  space  when  the  party  are  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  tram  into  a  punt  and  are  paddled  under  a 
vaulting,  along  the  narrow  pavements  of  which  booted 
scavengers  are  flitting  like  ghosts,  with  huge  besoms  in 
their  hands.  If  M.  Maxime  Ducamp,  the  historiographer 
of  Paris,  were  with  the  party,  or  if  Prefect  Duval  were  as 
communicative  as  he  might  the  ladies  would  learn  with 
more  surprise  than  pleasure  that  after  the  boots  of  these 
scavengers  have  been  worn  six  months,  and  are  seemingly 
good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  into  a  flaming  furnace,  they 
begin  a  new  and  glorious  career  in  the  shops  of  fashionable 


bootmakers.  The  leather  being  thick  at  starting,  the  out¬ 
ward  rusting  they  undergo  seasons  them,  and  they  have 
only  to  be  scraped,  cleaned,  and  chemicalized  in  some  way, 
to  aflbrd  the  finest  leather  known  in  the  shoe-trade  for 
durable  ladies’  boots.  But  this  useful  wrinkle  of  knowledge 
is  only  confided  to  gentlemen,  and  in  the  way  of  startling 
news  the  ladies  learn  nothing  but  this,  that  if  a  thunder¬ 
storm  were  to  break  out  overhead,  the  vault  under  which 
they  are  gliding  might  be  filled  with  rain-water  in  five 
minutes. 

“  And  do  you  mean  we  should  be  drowned  ?  ”  asks  Mme. 
de  Kosethe,  with  a  slight  lump  in  her  throat. 

“  Quite  drowned,  all  of  us,”  answers  the  Prefect  cheer¬ 
fully;  “but  there  are  no  thunder-storms  in  winter,  and  we 
don’t  risk  these  adventures  in  rainy  weather.”  Saying 
which  he  points  to ~Bhafts  hollowed  fifty  feet  apart  on  either 
side  of  the  canal  and  provided  with  iron  clamps  to  aflqrd 
the  scavengers  a  ready  escape  into  the  streets  at  the  first 
approach  of  danger.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  this  explana¬ 
tion  operates  as  just  the  slightest  damper  on  the  general 
feeling  of  pleasantness,  but  happily  the  end  is  near.  Shoot¬ 
ing  like  a  dull  fish  over  the  waters,  the  punt  reaches  a 
landing  stage  near  a  floodgate,  and  lo!  at  a  signal  fromM. 
Alphand,  this  floo<lgate  is  closed  ;  and,  the  contrary  currents 
being  thus  checked,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  corks 
rise  to  the  surface,  bob  about  and  jostle  one  another.  One 
can  see  nothing  but  corks,  for  these  light  things  act  as  a 
cloak  to  the  innumerable  other  waifs  beneath  ;  and,  before 
the  party  have  had  full  time  to  guess  where  such  an  im¬ 
posing  array  of  corks  can  have  come  from,  the  floodgate  is 
opened  anew,  the  corks  duck  under  and  are  whirled  cflTto 
their  new  destinies  —  that  is,  to  be  fished  up  in  th"e  wire 
nets  near  the  sewer’s  outlet,  to  be  sold  by  the  myriad,  and 
to  be  transformed  from  their  late  condition  of  champagne, 
beer,  and  claret  corks  into  those  coquettish  stoppers  used 
by  perfumers  and  chemists.  “  So  nothing  is  lost,”  r  marks 
the  Prefect,  as  the  party,  much  edified  by  wfaat  they  have 
seen  anil  somewhat  relieved  that  it  is  all  over,  emerges  into 
the  open  day  again  somewhere  near  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille ;  whereat  M.  Pistache  adds  to  poetical  Mme.  de 
Re.^dda  as  he  assists  her  into  the  wagonette,  “  No  one  need 
despair  of  better  days.  The  champagne  cork  which  flies 
down  the  Sewer  may  well  moan  that  its  hours  of  glory  are 
over ;  but  after  its  brief  purgatory  it  rises  again  on  the  top 
of  a  bottle  of  Jockey  Club.” 

This  comforting  philosophy  forms  the  most  fitting  of 
preludes  to  a  walk  through  the  Catacombs,  which  are 
entered  at  the  Barrihre  d’Enfer  —  gloomy  but  appropriate 
name  1  As  every  one  knows,  the  Catacombs  are  disused 
stone  quarries  which  have  been  adorned,  in  true  h  rench 
taste,  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  all  the  skeletons  dug  up 
from  the  city  churchyards  closed  at  the  Revolution.  The 
Innocents’  Cemetery,  which  stood  where  the  central  mar¬ 
kets  now  are,  and  which  was  the  principal  burying-plsce 
of  Paris  during  four  centuries,  contributed  nearly  3,000  000 
skeletons,  and  the  victims  beheaded  under  the  Terror 
supplied  a  smaller  but  not  less  interesting  contingent. 
The  skulls  are  most  artistically  embedded  in  the  walls  — 
here  in  pyramidal  patterns,  ten  at  the  base  and  one  at  the 
apex  ;  there  in  lozenges;  farther  on  in  ovals  with  a  jiict- 
uresque  framework  of  shin-bones  ;  and  in  some  places  the 
shapely  devices  take  the  forms  of  crosses  and  stars. 
Wherever  identification  was  possible  brass  plates  have 
been  inserted  to  record  the  names  once  borne  by  there 
ornamental  relics ;  and  a  Frenchman  has  only  to  ramble 
through  the  Catacombs  to  feel  that  he  belongs  not  <  nly  to 
an  artistic  but  to  a  thoughtful  and  considerate  people. 

Each  of  the  persons  in  the  present  party  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  iron  candlestick  and  tallow-dip,  and  they 
have  been  adjured  not  to  get  apart  from  one  another 
which  they  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  do  in  any  care 
—  for  there  is  a  legend  of  an  Englishman  who  insisted  on 
doing  the  Catacombs  alone,  and  who,  having  outpaced  his 
guide,  was  found  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  under  the 
Pantheon,  more  dead  than  alive  in  every  sense,  for  he 
fancied  himself  a  skeleton.  To  five  persons  in  the  party 
the  Catacombs  have  only  the  fascination  of  curiosity. 
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B«iD^  ot  uuble  blood,  they  are  naturally  acquainted  with 
the  titee  where  their  ancestors  were  buried  ever  since  the 
world  began ;  but  M.  Pistache,  who  springs  of  plebeian 
stock,  has  the  emotion  of  feeling  that  any  one  of  those 
skulls  which  are  ogling  him  may  have  sat  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  great-grandfather,  who  he  happens  to  know  plied 
sn  honest  grocery  business  near  the  Innocents’  quarter. 

Is  it  this  which  stamps  a  slight  hue  of  melancholy  on  the 
gallant  young  Frenchman’s  brow?  Anyhow,  he  has  not 
much  appetite  for  the  luncheon  which  the  Prefect  hospi¬ 
tably  gives  to  bis  guests  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  sad¬ 
ness  has  not  quite  left  him  all  the  afternoon,  when  the 
party  take  leave  of  their  agreeable  host  and  adjourn  to 
the  third  item  in  their  “  partie  de  plaisir  ”  —  a  visit  to 
Baron  Frapp,  the  spiritualist  medium. 

Who  made  M.  Frapp  a  baron,  and  by  what  secret  treaty 
with  the  evil  one  he  came  to  acquire  his  power  over  chairs 
and  tables,  are  mysteries  which  no  one  has  ventured  to 
fathom ;  but  be  is  much  run  after,  and  not  the  less  so  as 
his  feminine  visitors  are  persuaded  there  is  something  sul¬ 
phurous  about  the  man,  and  never  fail  to  do  penance  by 
their  confessors’  orders  for  having  visited  him.  However 
supernatural  attractions  are  not  to  be  withstood,  even  at 
the  risk  of  penance.  Long  before  the  Empress  Josephine 
bad  set  the  example  of  consulting  the  sibyl  of  the  Hue 
Tournon,  Mile.  Lenormand,  and  long  before  another  au¬ 
gust  lady  in  more  recent  times  had  shown  her  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  spiritualism,  French  ladies  of  the  world  bad  loved 
the  fortune-teller’s  craft ;  and  time  has  but  developed  this 
love,  as  the  sixty-five  fortune-tellers  who  advertise  in  Bo- 
tot’s  Paris  Directory  can  avouch.  But  Baron  Frapp  is  not 
a  vulgar  fortune-teller,  for  these  persons  claim  fixed  fees, 
whereas  the  Baron  leaves  everything  to  the  generosity  of 
his  visitors  —  which  is  very  diflerent,  for  he  earns  twice  as 
much  as  he  would  under  the  other  arrangement.  He  has  five 
rooms,  and  is  himself  a  well-dressed,  presentable  man.  If 
the  ladies  expected  cavernous  chambers  and  a  seer  with 
hair  down  his  shoulders,  they  must  be  as  disappointed  as 
they  were  a  few  hours  before  in  the  sewers ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  thrilled  as  much  as  they  can  desire  when, 
courteous  preliminaries  being  over,  they  find  themselves 
seated  round  a  mahogany  table,  while  Baron  Frapp  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  close  the  shutters,  ^raw  the  curtains,  and  other¬ 
wise  darken  the  room.  This'  is  unearthly. 

“,1  am  sure  1  shall  scream,”  falters  Mme.  de  Mignonnette 
putting  out  her  hand  to  feel  that  she  is  protected  on  her 
right  by  the  Duke  de  Sangbleu  and  on  her  left  by  M. 
Pistache. 

“Is  it  really  necessary  to  darken  the  room  ?  ”  asks  Mme. 
de  Rosethd  faintly,  and  putting  out  her  band  similarly  to 
feel  fur  her  relative,  the  hussar. 

“  Quite  necessary,  for  the  spirits  dread  the  light,’  is  the  j 
Baron’s  reassuring  answer.  I 

“  Well,  but  how  shall  we  see  to  write  on  these  slips  of 
paper?”  inquires  M.  Pistabhe,  alluding  to  the  sheet  of 
foolscap  and  the  pencil' with  which  everybody  has  been 
furnished;  but  he  obtains  no  distinct  reply,  for  the  Baron 
has  somehow  crawled  back  to  his  chair  in  the  dark,  and 
having  given  the  command,  “  All  bands  on  the  table,”  is 
asking  solemnly,  “  Are  there  any  spirits  in  this  room  ?  ” 
Judge  of 'M.  Pistache’s  feelings  when  from  right  under  his 
nose,  as  it  were,  comes  up  a  series  of  ghostly  raps  on  the 
mahogany  1  He  is  a  peaceable  man,  is  M.  Pistache,  who 
has  never  dabbled  before  iir  the  works  of  darkness,  and 
tliat  visit  to  the  Catacombs  has  so  far  unnerved  him  that 
a  few  beads  pearl  on  bis  forehead  at  the  thought  that  this 
rapping  spirit  may  be  bis  great-grandfather’s.  To  appease 
all  anxieties  on  this  head,  let  it  be  stated  that  the  spirit  is 
only  that  of  Plutarch,  who,  with  the  affability  for  which 
he  was  noted  both  in  Bceotia  and  at  Rome  eighteen  centu- 
nes  ago,  consents  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be 
put  to  him. 

^e  manner  of  questioning  is  as  follows:  each  person 
writes  his  or  her  question  on  the  foolsc^,  numbers  the 
page,  and  passes  it  on  to  Baron  Frapp.  106  Baron  then 
calls  out  the  numbers  by  turn,  and  evokes  the  replies  by 
means  of  an  alphabet  —  the  spirit  giving  a  rap  to  every 


separate  letter  which  is  required  to  form  the  answer. 
That  the  spirit  is  indeed  that  of  Plutarch  and  not  that  of 
any  unprincipled  pretender  may  be  gathered  from  the 
ar-sighted  and  satisfactory  nature  of  the  responses  rapped, 
out  to  each  query.  Thus  M.  de  Sangbleu  has  asked, 
“  Shall  I  be  returned  to  the  Assembly  ?  ”  and  the  reply  is, 
“  Yes,  by  a  large  majority.”  Mme.  de  Rdseda  has  in¬ 
quired,  “Will  M.  de  Sangbleu  marry  my  young  cousin 
Bertha?”  to  which  Plutarch  has  replied,  “Yes,  very 
shortly ;  and  with  pleasure.”  As  to  M.  Pistache  his  in¬ 
terrogation  was,  “  Did  I  see  the  skulls  of  any  of  my  family 
this  morning,  and  are  they  offended  with  me  ?  ”  And  to 
this  Plutarch  has  replied,  “  You  did  see  the  skulls  of  your 
family,  but  they  freely  forgive  you.”  To  tay  that  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  quite  pale  when  they  leave  Baron 
Frapp's  house  would  be  a  colorless  term,  for  they  are  all 
wonder-stricken,  and  even  that  valorous  young  officer  M. 
de  Muguet  is  abashed.  Each  has,  of  course,  kept  his  or 
her  particular  question  secret,  but  that  only  makes  the 
onus  of  it  more  oppressive.  There  are  some  who  may  con¬ 
tend  that  Baron  Frapp  had  a  secret  trap  under  his  foot, 
through  which,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  he  passed 
down  the  foolscap  to  a  confederate  in  a  lower  room,  who 
took  the  trouble  to  knock  back  the  answers  in  Plutarch’s 
name.  But  the  Three  Graces  and  their  cavaliers  would 
reject  this  explanation  as  profane;  and  so  do  we. 

It  is  not  until  several  hours  later,  after  a  dinner  at  the 
Cafe  Anglais  and  a  few  hours  spent  at  the  Gaietc,  seeing 
the  new  version  of  Offenbach’s  “  Orphee,”  that  the  effects 
of  Baron  Frajip’s  magic  are  finally  disjielleil.  But  they 
are  not  dispelled  in  the  case  of  M.  Pistache,  for,  as  ill-luck 
will  have  it,  one  of  the  scenes  of  “  Orphee  ”  is  laid  in  the 
lower  world,  so  that  this  “  partie  de  plaisir  ”  will  bear 
evermore  in  M.  Pistache’s  brain  the  impress  of  the  diabol¬ 
ical. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  WELSH  COAST. 

BY  THEO.  GIFT. 

A  SEA  like  a  duck-pond,  calm  as  glass  and  red  as  fire ; 
a  long  strip  of  snow-white  sand,  backed  by  precipitous 
rocks,  gray  by  day,  red  too  now  from  the  incarnadine  arch 
of  sunset  sky  above  ;  to  the  westward  a  strip  of  land  run¬ 
ning  out  into  the  harlior,  and  showing  black  as  ink  against 
the  lower  line  of  living  gold,  where,  far  beyond,  the  sun 
has  just  dipjied  his  flaming  orb  to  rest  behind  the  waves. 
Over  the  point  the  topsail  rigging  of  a  three-masted  vessel. 
Nearer,  in  the  foreground,  a  girl  seated  on  a  heap  of  dried 
sea-weed,  her  pretty  brown  dimpled  arms  clasped  about 
her  knees,  her  head  uncovered  save  by  a  mass  of  black 
silky  curls,  thrown  back  and  resting  against  an  old  boat, 
moss  grown  and  broken,  and  long  disused,  which  had 
found  its  last  haven  in  this  quiet  nook.  It  was  all  very 
quiet  at  first,  but  by  and  by  a  step  came  trampling  over 
the  hard  smooth  sands.  The  young  girl’s  cheek  glowed 
with  a  deeper  red,  and  her  breast  began  to  heave  and  her 
hands  to  tremble,  as  though  she  were  a  bird  on  the  eve  of 
flying  to  its  mate.  Not  being  a  bird,  but  a  woman,  how¬ 
ever,  she  coquetted  — sat  still  staring  at  the  sunset  she  did 
not  see,  and  started  and  almost  screamed  when  a  big  man, 
brown  and  bearded  and  muscular,  came  suddenly  round 
the  stern  of  the  ruined  boat,  and  with  a  short  exclamation, 
half  choked  as  in  great  gladness,  took  her  straight  into  hii 
arms,  and  hugged  her  till  she  screamed  in  right  earnest,  — 
“  Kyle,  put  me  down  1  put  me  down  I  How  dare  you 
be  so  rude,  sir?  Let  me  go,  please  do.” 

“Not  till  you’ve  given  me  a  kiss,  Faithie,”  said  the 
other,  keeping  his  hold  good-humoredly,  yet  with  some¬ 
thing  of  reproach  in  his  grave  blue  eyes.  “  What  I  not 
one  after  three  months’  waiting?  Why,  lassie,  I  thought 
you  cared  for  me  a  hit  better  nor  that.  An’  I  hungering 
for  this  minute  every  day  and  hour  since  I  left  you.” 
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The  tone  of  the  reminder  —  perhaps  even  the  slacken¬ 
ing  of  his  arms  —  touched  her.  Faith  Morgan  had  a 
warm  little  he-irt,  albeit  five  years  younger  and  smaller 
than  the  one  against  which  it  was  beating  now.  Inconsist¬ 
ent  as  a  true  woman,  the  moment  he  let  go  she  began  to 
cling,  and  put  up  her  lips. 

“I  do  care  for  you,  Kyle,”  she  said,  “only — only  you 
startled  me  so,”  and  forthwith  she  began  to  sob  like  a  baby. 
He  made  no  answer  at  first,  only  kissing  her  with  close, 
tender  kisses  on  lips  and  eyes,  till  the  tears  were  driven 
back,  and  the  lips  pouted. 

“  Now,  Kyle,  do  let  me  go.  You’re  so  rough,  and  —  and 
some  one  might  be  passing.” 

“  And  what  if  some  one  was  ?  ”  a.sked  the  sailor,  loosen¬ 
ing  his  hold,  however,  and  letting  her  resume  her  former 
seat,  while  he  took  up  a  position  on  the  boat’s  keel  beside 
her.  “  Who  has  a  better  right  to  kiss  you  than  I  ?  I  can 
tell  you,  Sam  Jones’s  lassie  didn’t  wait  for  him  to  begin, 
for  we  walked  up  from  the  pier  together,  and  she  had  the 
house  door  open,  and  her  arms  round  his  neck,  while  he 
was  still  peering  up  at  the  window  on  the  chance  of  her 
looking  out.” 

“  Naucy  Evans  is  a  bold  girl,”  quoth  Faith  tartly.  “  If 
those  are  the  manners  you  like,  Kyle,  I  wonder  you  didn’t 
try  to  cut  Jones  out  when  you  first  came  here.” 

“  I  come  between  another  man  and  his  lass  1  ”  cried  the 
sailor,  staring ;  “  but  there,  you’re  joking,  sweetheart ;  and 
besides,  you  know  there’s  never  a  girl  in  Wales,  or  Eng¬ 
land  either,  that  could  meet  my  fancy  save  your  little  self 
alone.” 

“  You  don’t  mention  America,”  said  Faith  saucily. 

“  America  1  ”  repeated  her  lover ;  “  why,  in  the  name  of 
all  that’s  comely,  you  wouldn’t  have  me  compare  you  to  a 
Yankee  girl,  would  you  'i  ” 

The  honest  indignation  in  his  tone,  however  ludicrous  in 
tself,  bad  a  softening  effect  on  Faith.  Her  big  brown  eyes 
rrew  suddenly  wet,  and  her  voice  sank  to  a  half-shame¬ 
faced  whisper. 

“  Only  1  told  you  I  wouldn’t  wonder  if  you  took  to  a 
foreign  girl,  Kyle.  Some  say  they're  prettier  than  we 
are.” 

“  You  would  ha’  wondered,  though,”  retorted  Kyle 
promptly.  “  Prettier  than  you  I  I’d  like  to  see  the 
woman.  Faith,  give  me  your  hand,  and  turn  your  face 
this  way.  Do  you  think  I’ll  be  content  with  the  back  of 
your  head  to-night  ?  ” 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  she  let  him  keep  it ; 
but  her  face  was  still  turned  away,  and  there  was  a  faint 
quiver  about  the  ruddy  lips.  Perhaps  her  next  words  ex¬ 
plained  it. 

“  Father  says  you’re  going  away  again  almost  at  once, 
Kyle.” 

“  Aye ;  when  he  came  aboard  to  meet  us  he  gave  me  the 
offer.  It  did  seem  hard,  a’most  too  hard,  when  I'd  hoped 
to  have  a  little  rest  aside  of  you  afore  I  went  away  again. 
But  after  all  it  will  shorten  the  time  o’  waiting  one  way, 
lassie.” 

“  How,  Kyle  ?  ” 

“  Didn’t  your  father  say  I  was  to  wait  for  you  till  I  was 
a  captain '{  I’m  going  as  captain  this  time,  and  only  for  a 
six  weeks’  trip ;  leastways,  that’s  what  they  calculate  it 
at.  Some  business  with  the  New  York  agents,  I  think  ; 
but  I  suppose  you’ve  heard  about  it  ?  ” 

“  That  the  Olinda  was  to  be  fitted  out  for  sale,  and  that 
you  were  to  take  her  over,  an’  charter  another  vessel  to 
bring  you  back  ?  Yes  ;  but  won’t  it  take  you  longer  ?  ” 

“  I  doubt  not.  They’re  to  have  the  boat  and  cargo 
ready.  Mr.  Denbigh’s  arranged  all  that.  Did  you  know 
his  son  —  the  new  junior  partner  —  is  to  ship  with  us  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  said.  Good  Heaven  I  how  rosy  her  face 
was  now ;  and  yet  the  crimson  sky  was  fading  into  blues 
and  violets.  He  was  looking  at  her,  and  the  brows  sud¬ 
denly  darkened  over  his  eyes,  giving  them  an  odd,  fierce 
expression.  His  voice,  however,  was  quieter  than  before. 

“  1  can’t  say  I  care  about  sailing  with  the  owner’s  son. 
Pd  liefer  take  any  other  passenger.  They’re  apt  to  fancy 
that  because  they’re  boss  ashore  they  need  be  boss  abbard. 


an’  I’m  a  masterful  man  myself,  an’  don’t  hold  with  no 
Co.’s  in  salt  water.  Hows’ever,  I  shouldn’t  mind  so  much 
if  I  liked  the  man.” 

“  And  don’t  you  ?  ”  asked  Faith  timidly,  her  color  still 
high. 

“  Do  you  f  ”  said  he,  stooping  forward  to  look  her  full  in 
the  face.  “  He’s  been  a  deal  at  Amlwch  since  I  left,  peo¬ 
ple  tell  me,  an’  you  must  ha’  seen  plenty  of  him.  What  do 
you  think  of  him  ?  ” 

“  I,  Kyle  ?  ”  —  her  eyes  drooping  beneath  the  sharp  scru¬ 
tiny  —  “I  —  I  don’t  know.  He’s  pleasant-spoken  and 
civil.  I  think  he’s  nice  enough.” 

“  And  I  think  him  a  cross  between  fool  and  ape,”  c|uoth 
Kyle  Grilfiths  shortly;  “son  of  a  sea-cook  I  Well,  Faith, 
I  wonder  ”  — 

Faith  snatched  her  hand  away  angrily.  “  He  has  more 
manners  than  you,”  cried  she,  panting  and  ruffling  like  an 
enraged  sparrow  r  “  he  is  a  gentleman  at  any  rate,  an’ 
v.'ould  never  dream  of  using  such  language  of  people  he 
don’t  even  know  more  than  to  speak  to.  Oh  1  ”  —  and 
here  feelings  were  too  much  for  words,  and  an  indignant 
little  sigh  and  shiver  filled  the  gap. 

Even  the  violet  was  dying  out  of  the  sky  now,  and  cool 
gray  shadows  crept  up  from  the  east,  and  threw  a  sombre 
tint  over  the  man’s  face.  A  small,  cold  wind  rose  out  of 
the  sea,  ruffling  its  breast  with  long,  fretful  lines,  like  the 
puckered  face  of  an  ailing  child.  It  chilled  the  dimples  in 
Faith’s  cheeks,  and  blew  the  soft  brown  locks  off  Kyle’s 
stern  brow ;  and  far  overhead  a  gull  flew  by,  with  a  lone 
shrill  scream,  like  the  wail  of  a  banshee.  Before  it  ceased 
Kyle  spoke :  — 

“  He  is  a  gentleman,  is  he  ?  I  thank  God,  then,  I  am 
not.  Had  I  been  one  I  might  have  been  betrothed  to  some 
fine  lady,  i’stead  o’  the  daughter  of  an  honest  seafaring 
man  like  myself.  Faith,  twice  these  five  minutes  have  you 
found  fault  with  my  manners.  I  don’t  say  they’re  finer  nor 
a  rough  sailor’s  have  need  to  be,  but  you  never  laid  blame 
on  them  before.  Has  this  gentleman  been  teaching  you  to 
do  so  in  my  absence  this  time  ?  ” 

Women  are  constitutionally  cowards.  Faith  Morgan 
was  a  very  woman.  For  all  reply  at  first  she,  metaphori¬ 
cally,  turned  tail,  and  took  refuge  behind  that  ever  ready 
shield  of  femineity,  a  burst  of  tears.  It  was  not  until  they 
bad  lasted  long  enough  to  make  Kyle  apostrophize  himself 
as  a  brute  that  she  sobbed  out,  — 

“  How  c-c-cruel  you  are  I  You  kn-n-now  that  I  love  yon 
as  you  are  better  than  —  and  yet  —  oh  1  ”  Another  burst, 
and  the  pretty  head  drooping  very  near  Kyle’s  knee.  In¬ 
voluntarily  be  laid  bis  hand  caressingly  upon  it.  Involun¬ 
tarily  his  voice  took  a  softened,  soothing  tone. 

“  Am  I  cruel,  Faithie,  and  to  you  Y  Nay,  then,  don’t 
cry.  Mayhaps  I  was  over-sharp,  but  I  was  met  on  landing 
by  ill  talk  about  young  Denbigh  an’  you.  They  said  he 
had  been  taking  my  place,  an’  though  I  wouldn’t  believe  it, 
nor  even  hearken  to  the  foul-tongued  gossips,  it  sort  o’  cut 
me  when  you  spoke  up  for  him.  Faith,  lassie,  1  love  you 
more  than  many  a  husband.  If  you  were  to  play  roe  false 
with  any  one,  I  think  I’d  feel  like  killing  him  an’  you  too.” 

He  looked  like  it  at  the  moment,  and  she  believed  him, 
and  trembled  at  the  mingling  of  passionate  tenderness  and 
wrath  in  his  tone.  Instinctively  she  turned  ami  clasped 
his  strong  hand  in  both  hers,  her  face  turned  up  coaxingly- 

“  Don’t  think  o’  such  things,  Kyle,  love  ;  you  know  1 
never  could.  What’s  Mr.  Denbigh  to  me,  but  father’s 
partner  V  ” 

He  was  holding  the  soft  bands,  and  looking  down  into 
the  sweet  eyes.  The  moon,  just  rising,  glittered  on  some¬ 
thing  which,  unnoticed  by  her,  had  escaped  from  the  folds 
of  her  neckerchief —  a  golden  circle,  with  the  portrait  of  a 
man  within. 

“  Faith,”  said  Kyle  Griffiths,  in  a  tone  which  strove  for 
steadiness,  “  you’re  wearin’  a  grand  new  trinket  since  1  saw 
you  last.  W’ho  gave  you  that  ?  ” 

He  spoke  too  suddenly.  With  a  quick,  frightened  ge.«iure 
she  snatched  away  her  hand,  as  if  to  hide  the  bauble. 
With  a  face  deeply,  terribly  red,  the  red  of  cowardly  con¬ 
sciousness,  she  stammered  out,  — 
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« ]  —  I  —  it’s  nothin"  —  father’s  —  I  mean  I  bought  it.” 

Without  a  word  Kyle  loosed  her  wrist  and  ruse  up. 
Without  a  word  he  turned  from  her;  only  when  he  had 
moe  ten  steps  he  came  back,  and  said,  very  hoarse  and 
low, — 

“  Faith  Morgan,  you  have  told  me  a  lie,  an’  you  know  it. 

I  can’t  say  if  it  was  for  the  first  time,  but  I  can  say  it  shall 
be  the  last.  I  wondered  ”  —  and  his  voice  sank  deeper 

itill _ “  that  you  should  shrink  when  I  took  you  in  my 

arms  a  while  ago.  I  wonder  now  you  dared  let  me  do  it, 
wi’  that  man’s  face  lying  between  my  heart  an’  yours.  Go 
to  him  now,  an  you  will ;  I  want  no  wife  on  whom  I  can’t 
depend  in  word  an’  deed.” 

He  was  gone  the  next  moment ;  and  Faith,  sobbing  bit¬ 
terly  with  grief  and  anger,  went  home  to  find  Philip  Den- 
bi»h  at  the  garden  gate  waiting  for  her. 

He  had  been  courting  her  for  the  last  two  months  ;  and 
ibe  —  had  coi^uetted  with  him.  Flirting  is  not  an  amuse¬ 
ment  confined  to  the  upper  ten. '  I  have  heard  of  a  soung 
Patagonian  sijuaw  who  was  as  finished  an  adept  at  it  as 
any  Bclgravian  beauty;  and  Faith,  an  only  child  and  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Amlwch,  had  been  wonderfully  fond  of  try- 
mg  her  fascinations  on  the  “  weaker”  sex,  till  the  arrival 
of  a  new  first  mate  for  her  father’s  favorite  vessel,  the  ves¬ 
sel  he  had  commanded  himself  until  he  was  admitted  to  a 
partnership  in  the  firm  of  Denbigh  &  Co.,  his  employers, 
kyle  GrilHihs,  big  as  a  giant,  true  as  the  light  of  day,  and 
masterful  as  he  said  himself,  had  “  cut  out  ”  all  the  rest  in 
no  time,  and  won  Faith  for  his  own  undivided  property. 
She  never  even  cared  to  look  at  any  one  else  when  he  was 
bv ;  and,  I  believe,  loved  him  as  entirely  as  was  in  her  nat¬ 
ure,  with  most  worshipful  affection;  but  when  Kyle  was 
away  at  sea,  and  young  Mr.  Denbigh  came  to  Amlwch  — 
Mr.  Denbigh,  who  was  what  she  called  a  gentleman  :  some 
one  who  wore  fine  clothes,  and  had  white  hands,  and  a 
curly  moustache  —  and  when  this  hero  testified  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  violent  admiration  for  herself,  how  could  she  help 
being  pleased  ?  how  could  she  help  going  back  to  the  old 
habits  t 

She  did  not  help  either.  Mr.  Denbigh  made  love ;  and 
she  smiled  and  flirted,  all  unconscious  in  her  flattered  van¬ 
ity  of  what  the  neighbors  were  saying,  until,  just  three 
days  before  Kyle’s  return,  the  suitor  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  by  a  declaration.  Tbeyhnd  had  a  tiff  about  a  photo, 
of  Faith,  which  Denbigh  had  stolen  and  put  in  his  locket  ; 
and  he  had  brought  her  a  fine  gold  locket  with  one  of  him¬ 
self  in  it,  and  begged  her  to  accept  it  and  take  the  donor 
into  the  bargain. 

Followed  a  wakening  for  silly  little  Faith,  and  the  con¬ 
fession,  “  But  I  am  engaged  I  ” 

Followed  anger  (from  the  gentleman)  and  tears  (from 
the  lady). 

Followed  fresh  solicitations,  more  ardent  from  the  rebuff, 
and  fresh  “  noes,”  more  feeble  from  remorse  and  shame. 

Followed  tremendous  scenes  of  masculine  woe  and  an¬ 
guish,  and  feminine  contrition  and  soothing. 

Finally  Denbigh  left  the  house,  determined  to  try  again 
on  his  return  from  America;  and  Faith  remained  with  the 
locket,  which  she  had  at  last  consented  to  keep  and  wear, 
as  some  small  salve  to  the  giver’s  wounded  affections.  She 
loved  Kyle  far,  far  better  than  his  rival  ;  buj  Philip  Den¬ 
bigh  was  so  handsome  and  sweet-spoken,  it  would  be  down¬ 
right  cruel  to  refuse  him  such  a  trifle  as  hanging  the 
trinket  round  her  neck  for  a  day  or  two  ;  and  no  one  need 
ever  know.  ' 

Nevertheless  some  one  did  know  —  now  ;  and  the  sweet- 
spoken  gentleman  got  a  savage  snubbing  on  this  aforemen¬ 
tioned  evening. 

“  Kyle  will  hear  I  refused  him,  and  come  back.  He’ll 
never  leave  me  so.  He  must  ask  my  pardon  first,”  thought 
the  weeping  beauty,  that  night. 

He  did  not  ask  pardon,  however,  nor  come  back.  The 
Olinda  sailed  three  days  later,  and  Faith’s  two  lovers  sailed 
in  it.  Kyle  had  a  beautiful  black  retriever,  which  he  had 
been  used  to  leave  behind  to  “  take  care  of  his  lassie  love 
while  he  was  gone.”  He  took  it  with  him  this  time  ;  and 
Faith  nearly  wept  her  lovely  eyes  out,  that  she  had  been 


too  proud  to  own  her  folly  and  seek  a  reconciliation  before 
he  went.  Patience  I  it  would  be  only  six  weeks,  or  at  the 
most  eight,  and  then  he  would  be  back,  and  she  would  be 
good  —  so  good  and  meek.  He  must  forgivfe  her  then. 

Eight  weeks  had  passed  —  eight  weeks  all  but  two  days 
—  when  the  sun  went  down  in  stormy  grandeur,  one  cold 
evening,  on  the  Irish  Sea.  It  had  been  blowing  great  guns 
all  day,  and  for  many  days  and  nights  before ;  and  the 
waves  had  wrestled  terribly  with  a  crazy  barque  which, 
with  creaking  timbers  and  leaking  pores,  with  strained  and 
naked  masts  bending  beneath  the  gale,  till  at  every  lurch 
they  seemed  like  to  bury  themselves  in  the  foam-crested 
waves  tumbling  mountain-high  around  them,  had  striven 
like  a  living  thing  to  weather  the  cruel  storm. 

Where  was  she  now  f  'fhe  huge  breakers,  crested  still 
with  foam,  turhid  and  purple-stained,  dashed  themselves, 
moaning  and  roaring,  against  the  gray  and  iron  bound 
cliffs  of  the  Welsh  coast,  flinging  up  great  fragments  of  tim¬ 
ber,  torn  and  twisted  scraps  of  sail-cloth,  and  battered, 
shapeless  things,  too  awful  in  their  piteous  mutilation  for 
any  human  name,  against  the  pitiless  rocks,  only  to  suck 
them  back  again  into  the  black  and  boiling  gulf  helow. 
Above,  great  storm-rent  clouds,  black  too,  but  fringed  with 
fire,  were  gathering  thickly  over  the  threatening  vault; 
and  low  on  the  horizon  the  sun,  like  a  bIoo<l-red  hand, 
pointed  from  between  them  to  something  black  and  broken, 
over  which  the  sea  was  breaking  in  unresisted  fury  —  the 
stem  of  a  vessel  with  the  broken  bowsprit  and  foremast 
just  visible  amongst  the  foam  an<l  spray.  Greatly  as  the 
wind  had  lessened,  that  sail  looking  re<l  now  before  the  an¬ 
gry  sun  was  all  the  captain  of  the  pilot-cutter  cared  to 
show  even  now  to  its  tender  mercies.  It  had  been  a  work 
of  danger  to  get  near  the  wreck  at  all,  hanging  as  she  did 
in  a  nest  of  rocks ;  and  there  was  a  look  of  relief  on  more 
than  one  hardy,  sunburnt  face,  when  the  order  was  given 
to  tack  and  ’bout  ship  again. 

Sudilenly  the  captain  caught  up  his  spy-glass,  which  was 
lying  beside  him,  and  after  a  hasty  glance  through  it, 
roared  to  the  men  to  “  hold  all  hard.” 

There’s  summat  living  arter  all,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
ridge  of  low  outlying  rocks,  where  some  object  was  plainly 
discernible  even  by  the  naked  eye.  “There!  just  above 
the  line  o’  high  water.  Can’t  none  o’  ye  see '!  ” 

“A  man  down  on  all-fours  1”  cried  one  of  the  crew. 
“  Look,  he’s  moved  a  bit  higher.  Poor  fellow  I  he  must  bo 
a  rare  plucked  un  surely  to  ha’  kep’  life  in  him  so  long.” 

“  Lower  the  boat,”  said  the  captain  sharply,  “  Now,  my 
lads,  ready  all.  Jim  ”  (to  an  old  pilot),  “  give  us  a  coil  o’ 
that  line.  VVe  mayn’t  be  able  to  get  over-near  him  ;  an’  I 
say,  one  o’  you  lubbers,  chuck  a  bottle  o’  rum  inter  the 
stern-sheets  —  quick  !  ” 

They  are  brave,  kindly  men,  those  Welsh  pilots ;  1  have 
owed  my  life  to  them,  and  know ;  but  I  am  afraid  they 
thought  their  courage  and  kindness  wasted  when  they 
found  the  object  of  it  was  —  only  a  dog  I  They  hauled 
him  into  the  boat  none  the  less,  almost  too  much  spent, 
poor  fellow,  to  second  their  efforts ;  and  then,  while  he  was 
trying  very  feebly  to  lick  the  hands  that  had  saved  him, 
his  beautiful  eyes  full  of  all  a  dog’s  gratitude,  they  saw  he 
had  a  tin  flask  tied  to  his  collar. 

The  captain  opened  it.  “To  Miss  Faith  Morgan, 
Amlwch,”  he  said,  reading  something  within  ;  and  then, 
not  being  a  person  of  refined  delicacy,  he  took  the  paper 
out,  and  opened  and  read  that.  This  was  what  it  said  :  — 

“  Boat  just  left  with  the  crew  and  Philip  Denbigh.  No 
room  for  me ;  but  no  wish  for  it.  Remember  that.  I  give 
mine  on  board,  with  willing  heart,  to  him  you  gave  it  to 
ashore.  God  bless  you.  sweetheart.  Forgive  my  rude 
words  as  I  forgive  your  falsehood.  There’s  a  Saviour  more 
merciful  than  we  are,  an’  to  Him  I  pray  to  care  for  you,  an’ 
make  you  happy,  as  I  would  ha’  tried  to,  had  He  been 
willed  to  let  me.” 

They  gave  that  paper,  with  the  dog  —  a  beautiful  black 
retriever  —  to  Faith  Morgan.  It  was  all  that  ever  came  to 
port  of  the  ill-fated  Pride  of  the  West,  the  ramshackle  old 
barque,  which  had  been  hastily  patched  up,  and  thought 
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good  enough  to  last  one  voyage  more.  Boat  and  crew  were 
never  heard  of  again.  They  must  have  perished  with  their 
fine  young  owner  in  the  vaiu  attempt  to  reach  land,  that 
stormy  night ;  and  there  was  no  tongue  left  to  tell  of  those 
bitter  eight  weeks  when  the  “  sweet- spoken  ”  gentleman 
strove,  by  every  vulgar  boast  and  innuendo,  to  torture  the 
man  whom  he  considered  his  successful  rival  —  the  man 
who  was  no  gentleman,  but  who  had  the  grand  old  knightly 
feelings  that  would  have  made  him  bear  anything  rather 
than,  by  word  or  retort,  drag  the  name  of  the  woman  he 
loved  into  an  unseemly  dispute  —  the  man  whose  unswerv¬ 
ing  discipline  and  tireless  energy  had  alone  preserved 
them  even  so  long  —  the  man  who,  when  the  ship  had 
struck,  and  the  cowardly  scoundrel  who  owned  it  was  cling¬ 
ing  in  frantic,  helpless  terror  to  his  knees,  when  the  men 
were  shouting  for  the  captain  to  join  them  and  cast  off, 
lifted  in  the  miserable  wretch  first  with  his  own  strong 
aims ;  and  then,  seeing  there  was  no  room  for  more,  cut 
the  rope  that  held  the  boat  to  the  sinking  ship,  and  stayed 
alone  —  to  die  1 

And  Faith  ?  Faith  is  living  still.  I  met  her  yesterday 
coming  up  the  high  street  at  Amlwch,  with  her  married 
daughter,  each  holding  a  band  of  a  wee,  toddling,  brown- 
eved  thing  between  them.  A  bright,  bonny  old  woman 
she  is  too,  with  as  comely  a  face  as  if  the  eyes  had  never 
been  washed  in  salt  tears,  the  brow  never  wrinkled  under  a 
cloud  of  care. 

“  1  must  be  goin’  home  to  my  old  man,”  she  said,  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  corner.  “  Kiss  grannie,  sweetums,”  and  then 
turned  just  at  the  churchyard-wall  where  stands  a  rough 
stone  cross,  “  To  the  memory  of  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
Prifle  of  the  West.” 

Kjle’s  prayer  has  been  granted  —  perhaps  better  by 
his  death  than  if  be  had  lived  to  carry  it  out.  As  Faith 
says,  — 

”  He  was  a  rare  good  man,  but  hard,  over-hard  and  stern 
for  ord’nary  folk.” 


PROVERBS. 

“  The  wisdom  of  many,  and  the  wit  of  one,”  was  Earl 
Russell’s  definition  of  a  proverb  at  one  of  Samuel  Rogers’s 
famous  breakfasts,  as  cjironicled  by  Sir  James  Macintosh ; 
and  although  many  people  have  tried  their  hands  at  the 
same  definition,  1  don’t  know  that  any  one  has  succeeded 
better.  No  sentence  can  ever  pass  into  a  genuine  proverb 
which  does  not  consist  of  the  wisdom  of  the  many ;  and  it 
generally  requires  the  wit  of  some  “one  ”  to  condense  or 
precipitate  this  floating  wisdom  into  the  brilliant  drops 
which  some  proverbs  are,  or  to  sublime  the  rising  incense 
into  something  which  shall  breathe,  as  some  proverbs  do,  a 
still  higher  fragrance. 

Perhaps  the  three  best  characteristics  are  in  the  alliter¬ 
ative  sentence  which  declares  that  a  proverb,  in  order  to 
live,  must  have  “  shortness,  sense,  and  salt.”  Shortness  is, 
above  all,  essential,  for  proverbs  in  this  respect  resemble 
the  gold  pieces  of  a  coinage —  small,  convenient  (very  con¬ 
venient),  and  easily  carried,  yet  representing  a  considera¬ 
ble  value ;  without  sense,  of  course,  they  would  be  worth¬ 
less  ;  nor  is  some  sharp  relish  of  Attic  salt  less  necessary  to 
preserve  them  from  decay,  and  to  make  them,  like  ginger, 
“  hot  i’  the  mouth.”  ’  Martial’s  most  happy  epigram  upon 
epig;rams  is  no  less  applicable  to  proverbs ;  — 

“  Three  things  roust  epigrams,  like  bees,  have  all  : 

Their  sting,  their  honey,  and  their  body  small ;  ” 

with  which  we  may  compare  an  English  metrical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  proverbs  by  James  Howell,  itself  a  translation  of  a 
Latin  proverb  very  well  known,  which,  if  not  so  smart  and 
stinging  as  Martial’s,  is  hardly  less  full  of  truth  :  — 

“  The  people’s  voice  the  voice  of  God  we  call ; 

And  what  are  proverbs  but  the  people’s  voice? 

Coined  first  and  current  made  by  common  choice. 
Then  sure  they  must  have  weight  and  truth  withall.” 

They  are^especially  and  above  all  “  the  people's  voice  ;  ” 


the  outspeak  of  the  common  heart  of  humanity,  very  often 
of  several  nations,  of  some  shrewd  truth  which  fretiuently 
it  is  well  and  wholesome  to  keep  ever  before  one’s  et  et. 
And  in  confirmation  of  this  truth  we  find  the  Petronius  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Lord  Chesterfield,  warning  his  son 
that  “  no  man  of  fashion  ever  uses  a  proverb.”  They  were 
common  and  unclean,  and  quite  unfit  for  the  mouths  of  the 
finer  porcelain  of  the  human  race  ;  just  as  he  cautions  the 
same  youth  against  “  fiddling,”  or  any  musical  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  like  nature,  as  fit  only  for  the  slavish  portion  of 
mankind ;  and  begs  him,  if  he  requires  any  sucli  “  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out,”  to  pay  some  one  to  fiddle  in 
his  long  though  noble  ears. 

Curiously  enough  my  lord’s  great  rival,  who  blew  in  his 
noble  ears  that  “  far-reaching  blast  of  doom,”  as  Carlyle 
calls  the  dedicatioiw.  of  the  Dictionary,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  fonder  of  proverbs  than  my  lord.  Possi¬ 
bly  they  were  too  short  and  condensed  for  the  lover  of  that 
sesquipedalian  oratory.  Those  long  words  and  rolling, 
ponderous  periods  bad  no  room  to  disport  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  sentences  whose  brevity  was  the  soul 
of  their  wit;  and  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  proverb  would  have 
been  like  an  elephant  in  a  nutshell.  “  Wesley,”  said  the 
great  doctor  to  his  familiar,  “  is  a  well-informed  man,  but 
he  is  always  in  a  hurry.  Now,  sir,  I  love  to  fold  my  legs 
and  have  my  tall:  out."  He  had,  as  we  know,  a  particular 
objection  to  persons  running  away  in  the  midst  of  his 
preachments  ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  which  he  gave  for  his 
love  for  journeying  in  a  postchaise  was,  that  his  victim 
could  not  escape  him,  but  must  e’en  sit  and  bear  it.  But¬ 
tonholing  would  have  been  entirely  beneath  his  dignity; 
but  a  post-chaise  formed  a  most  convenient  arena  for  the 
display  of  his  particular  talent,  and  one  which  he  doubtless 
improved  to  the  fullest  extent. 

It  always  appears  to  me  that  Shakespeare  had  an  espe¬ 
cial  dislike  to  those  good  people  who,  in  his  own  words, 
“  patch  grief  with  proverbs,”  who  seek  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  flesh  is  heir  to  by  the  application  of  some  trite 
axiom.  His  justice  — 

“  with  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances,” 

for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  and  culprits,  all  the  while  that 
he  is  himself  physically  full  of  “good  capon,”  sustained  by 
creature  comforts,  and  seeking  to  nourisn  others  on  such  a 
windy  diet  —  never  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  with 
him ;  and  the  disconsolate  Leonato,  in  “  Much  Ado,”  who 
cries  out  against  those  who  patch  grief  with  proverbs,  — 

“  Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel. 

Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words,” 

is  echoed  by  the  Laureate  when  his  heart  was  still  bleed¬ 
ing  for  the  loss  of  bis  friend  :  — 

"  One  writes  that  other  friends  remain  ; 

'Fhat  death  is  common  to  the  race. 

And  common  is  the  commonplace  ; 

And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain.” 

In  the  second  line  of  which  stanza  we  have  a  proverb 
common,  alas,  to  every  people  and  nation  and  tongue.  The 
Hebrew  “  All  flesh  is  grass,”  and  Horace’s  mournful  “  iEtjuo 
pulsat  pede,”  will  recur  to  all ;  while  the  picturesi|ue 
Arabic,  “  Death  is  a  black  camel  which  kneels  at  every 
door  ”  (kneels  to  take  up  the  coffin-load,  that  is),  is  per¬ 
chance  less  known. 

This  last  axiom  may  serve  to  show  the  curious  couleur 
locale  which  some  proverbs  possess,  more  especially  those 
of  Eastern  origin.  “  He  that  takes  the  raven  for  a  guide 
shall  light  upon  carrion  ”  brings  before  us  the  desert  wastes 
of  the  East,  with  the  sinking  sun  and  the  dying  camel. 
Mahomet’s  dreadful  saving,  “  There  are  no  fans  in  hell,” 
may  remind  us  of  the  finger  dipped  in  water  so  earnestly 
desired  by  the  rich  man  “  tormented  in  this  flame,”  and  is 
an  instance  of  the  terrible  truth  with  which,  to  their  hon¬ 
or  be  it  spoken,  proverbs  deal  with  the  most  appalling 
subjects,  rerhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  more  alarming  warn¬ 
ing  against  delay  than  in  our  own  “  The  road  to  hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions,”  or  Macbeth’s  paraphrase,  — 
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“  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to  morrow. 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.” 

The  Chinese  love  of  gardens,  and  their  pawky,  canny, 
Scotch  contentment  and  caution  peep  out  in  one  of  the 
Celestials’  axioms  :  “In  a  held  of  melons  tie  not  thy  shoe; 
under  a  plum-tree  adjust  not  thy  cap,”  where  the  scene 

[nctured  is  that  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
dicious  fruits,  and  industrious  cultivation  of  them  to  the 
highest  perfection. 

Some,  as  those  of  Russia,  contain  that  strange  inter¬ 
mingling  of  the  most  solemn  names  with  homeliest  themes 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  land  claiming  the 
prefix  of  Hdy  Russia,  a  very  large  proportion  of  her  prov¬ 
erbs  not  scrupling  to  introduce  into  their  substance  the 
Highest  of  all  names.  A  strange  pendant  to  such  a  use, 
or  perhaps  abuse,  of  the  most  solemn  words  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  morality,  or  immorality,  which  is  apparent  in  some 
of  them.  One,  indeed,  “  Without  cheating,  no  trading,” 
declares  itself  upon  this  head  with  the  most  charming  di¬ 
rectness  and  plainness  of  speech.  King  Solomon  had 
before  warned  us  that  there  might  possibly  be  some  little 
arts  practised  in  dealing,  such  as  “  It  is  naught,  it  is 
naught,  saith  the  buyer ;  but  when  he  is  gone  he  boasteth  ” 
{stAawii,  of  the  good  bargain  he  has  made)  ;  but  the  Mus¬ 
covite  moralist  is  much  more  direct,  and  spe.aks  much  less 
delicately. 

That  interesting  animal  the  pig  makes  a  considerable 
figure,  as  we  might  have  expecteil,  in  Russian  proverbs ; 
wmetimes  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  sometimes  as  an 
enemy  or  avenger  to  be  feared.  “  Ask  a  pig  to  dinner,  and 
he  will  put  his  feet  on  the  table,”  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  our  own  axioms  which  declare  the  hopelessness  of  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear,  or  of  expecting 
anything  of  a  pig  but  the  vocal  effort  natural  to  his  race. 
But  in  his  other  character  we  hardly  know  him  :  “  If  God 
does  not  forsake  us,  the  pigs  will  not  take  us  ;  ”  wherein 
the  pig  appears  as  a  kind  of  avenging  bogie,  or  as  the 
Commendatore  in  “Don  Juan.”  Another  Muscovite 
axiom  reminds  us  of  Topsy’s  “  Specs  I  growed  :  ”  “  Fools 
are  not  planted  or  sowed,  th^y  grow  of  themselves;” 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  Mr,  Carlyle’s  “  mostly 
fools  ”  in  his  description  of  mankind  generally. 

The  characteristics  of  each  particular  nation  peep  out  in 
their  proverbs.  The  subtle  policy  and  revenge  of  the 
Italians,  the  pride  of  the  Castilian  hidalgo,  are  displayed 
in  such  axioms  as  the  Italian  “  Revenge  of  a  hundred 
rears  old  has  still  its  sucking  teeth ;  ”  or  the  stately, 
leisurely  Spanish,  “  When  thou  seest  thine  house  in  flames, 
approach  and  warm  thyself  at  it.”  Every  reader  of  “  Don 
Quixote  ”  will  be  ready  to  indorse  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
remark  that  proverbs  are  only  for  the  vulgar ;  for  whilst 
honest  Sancho  has  a  proverb 'for  every  emergency,  and 
scarcely  speaks  except  in  those  axioms,  — 

"  His  mouth  he  could  not  ope 
But  out  there  flew  a  trope,” 

the  stately  Don  never  once,  I  think,  uses  them,  and  more 
than  once  expresses  his  impatience  at  his  squire’s  addiction 
to  the  practice. 

What  nation,  again,  hut  the  French,  could  have  given 
birth  to  the  cynical,  heartless  “  Maxims  ”  of  Rochefoucauld 
—  displaying  as  they  do  so  dreadful  a  knowledge  of  the 
worst  side  of  human  nature,  and  expressing  it  with  such 
pitiless  precision  and  that  crystal  clearness  which  is  so 
eminently  French?  “In  the  adversity  of  our  best  friends 
there  is  something  which  does  not  displease  us,”  for  in¬ 
stance.  How  vile  is  the  sentiment,  and  yet  how  many  poor 
human  hearts,  if  they  confess  the  very  truth,  will  perforce 
admit  the  fact,  as  frankly  as  Edmund  Burke  does  in  his 
famous  essay  “  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  I  ”  What  a 
dreadful  antithesis  is  it  to  the  apostolic  description  of 
Christian  brotherhood,  “  If  one  member  suffer,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it  ”  I  But  the  Duke,  though  some¬ 
times  bsul  enough  in  stripping  ofif  the  tinsel  and  disguise 


from  seeming-virtuous  actions,  and  showing  them  in  all 
their  hideousness,  is  nothing  compared  to  some  of  the  con¬ 
fessions  of  faith  which  have  followed  his.  Such  are  the 
Satanic  definitions  of  happiness  as  consisting  in  “  a  bad 
heart  and  a  good  stomach,”  and  the  apotheosis  of  that 
famous  condiment  of  which  it  was  said,  “  with  this  sauce 
one  could  eat  his  father.”  I  don’t  think  the  hog-trough 
theory  of  happiness  could  be  carried  much  further  than  in 
those  two  detestable  axioms,  or  could  be  expressed  with 
more  atrocious  plainness. 

Two  celebrated  sayings  have  reference  both  to  Franco 
and  Russia  ;  the  one,  Napoleon’s  famous  description  of  the 
Muscovite,  itself  a  genuine  proverb,  which  so  well  describes 
the  veneered  civilization  of  the  gallicized  St.  Petersburger 
overlying  the  natural  barbarian,  “  Scratch  the  Russian,  and 
you  will  find  the  Tartar,”  but  which,  in  the  whirligig  of 
time,  the  great  invader  found  so  full  of  solemn  tru''h,  when, 
in  his  Moscow  expe<lition,  he  scratched  the  Russian  and 
found  so  terrible  a  Tartar  during  his  retreat ;  the  other 
having  reference  to  the  self-same  expedition,  but  issuing* 
from  the  mouth  of  Talleyrand,  when  he  prognosticated  of 
the  same  retreat  to  Savary  that  it  was  “  the  beginning  of 
the  end  ”  —  the  first  serious  symptom  of  decay  in  that 
mighty  power  which  had  then  well-nigh  run  its  course,  and 
was  soon  to  expiate  its  errors  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

An  amateur  exhibition  of  pictures  painted  by  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  is  one  of  the  sights  in  London. 

M.  Gounod  is  writing  a  new  three-act  opera  for  the 
Paris  Opdra  Comiqne.  It  will  be  produced  next  winter. 

The  Dehats  states  that  some  very  important  frescoes  by 
Perugino  have  been  discovered  in  the  cathedral  at 
Corneto. 

A  8TOKY  by  Mr.  Black,  the  author  of  “  A  Princess  of 
Thule,”  will  be  begun  shortly  in  one  of  the  magazines.  It 
will  be  illustrated  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier. 

Among  our  poems  this  week  will  bo  found  the  Laureate’s 
bridal  ode,  and  some  graceful  verses  bv  F.  W.  Bourdillon, 
whose  short  poems  have  recently  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  will  write  a  personal  and 
biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Shirley  Brooks,  with  the 
aid  of  materials  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  for  the 
May  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

A  THOUGHTFUL  Parisian  vegetarian  has  applied  to  the 
government  to  let  out  to  him  the  moat  of  the  fortifications 
round  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  planting  it  with  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  case  of  a  second  siege. 

Mr.  Halliwell  has  found  a  drawing  of  the  original 
Globe  theatre  in  Southwark,  where  Shakespeare  acted, 
and  which  was  built  in  1599.  The  only  engraving  hereto¬ 
fore  known  is  that  of  the  rebuilt  theatre  of  1613. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor  has  been  selected  as  the  editor  of 
Punch.  Readers  of  Punch  are  to  be  congratulated  that  a 
previous  report,  placing  the  editorship  in  the  hands  of  the 
author  of  “  Happy  Thoughts,”  was  without  foundation. 

The  following  telegraphic  review  of  Victor  Hugo’s  new 
novel  was,  according  to  the  Rappel,  forwarded  to  the  author 
W  the  Italian  poet  Boito:  “Milan,  the  22d,  1..55  p.  m. 
To  Victor  Hugo:  I  am  at  the  192d  page  of  the  third 
volume.  Glory  1  —  Boito.” 

The  jeweW  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Geneva  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  to  be  sold  by  public  auction  on 
April  22.  The  catalogue  comprises  326  items;  among 
other  curiosities  are  a  sapphire  statuette,  and  a  Chinese 
idol  in  rubies  from  the  Summer  Palace  at  Peking. 

“  Does  your  arm  pain  you  ?  ”  asked  a  witty  Aberdeen 
lady  of  a  gentleman,  who,  at  a  party,  had  thrown  his  arm 
across  the  back  of  her  chair,  so  that  it  touched  her 
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shoulder.  "  No,  madam,  it  doesn’t  pain  me ;  but  why  do 
you  ask  ?  ”  “  Oh,  I  noticed  that  it  was  dislocated,  sir ; 
that’s  all.”  The  arm  was  removed. 

A  FURTHER  instalment  of  Prosper  Mdrim^’s  corre¬ 
spondence  is  about  to  be  published,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  welcome  to  all  who  cultivate  the  almost  obsolete  art  of 
letter-writing.  'The  late  Academician  was  nearly  as  untir¬ 
ing  a  correspondent  as  M.  Thiers  or  Barth^lemy  St.  Hi¬ 
laire.  The  promised  letters  are  addressed  to  a  literary 
colleague,  and  exhibit  rather  more  plainly  than  the  epistles 
to  the  “  Inconnue  ”  the  hard,  cynical,  and  somewhat  coarse 
side  of  the  writer’s  character.  It  is  no  longer  the  courtly 
satirist  playing  an  academical  St.  Preux  to  a  very  modern 
and  materialistic  Julie ;  but  a  frank  sceptic  recounting 
without  reserve  or  equivocation  his  impressions  of  men  and 
things.  The  correspondence  opens  in  1849,  and  in  the 
very  first  lines  it  is  evident  that  M^rim^e  had  already 
adopted  the  passive  role  of  the  philosophic  spectator  which 
neiuer  Senat  nor  Academy  could  afterwards  make  him 
abandon.  “  We  are  at  Paris  nearly  as  reactionary  as  you 
Bordelais.  The  loungers  have  ceased  to  care  for  the  re¬ 
public  ;  but,  believe  me,  they  will  do  nothing  to  overthrow 
It.  if  it  falls  by  itself,  or  is  pushed  from  behind,  they  will 
make  no  effort  to  pick  it  up,  but  be  rather  pleased  to  be 
led  by  a  government  they  can  laugh  at.”  A  little  further 
on,  a  love  story  that  seriously  influenced  M^rimee’s  life  is 
mixed  up  with  learned  dissertations  on  the  formation  of 
languages  and  dialects :  “  I  had  a  hot  discussion  the  other 
day  with  M.  Cousin  at  the  Academy.  I  upheld  that  many 
French  words  have  two  origins,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
that  there  are  words  of  different  meaning,  Latin  or  Ger¬ 
man,  that  have  passed  into  French  with  a  similar  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  orthography.  I  cited  tourbe,  ‘  canaille,’  from 
turha,  and  tourbe,  ‘  peat,’  fromHhe  German  turve ;  s&r  from 
‘  eecurus,’  and  surfrom  ‘sdur,’  etc.”  Mdrimee  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  poets  and  poetry :  “  Je  me 
defie  toujours  *des  poetes.  La  rime  leur  fait  dire  tant  de 
cboses  malgrd  eux.”  Marriage,  death,  political  questions, 
all  are  treated  by  the  “  parfait  sceptique  ”  with  a  laughing 
Voltairian  bitterness  that  no  French  writer  has  been  able 
to  imitate,  though  perhaps  a  score  have  essayed.  This  is 
the  way  he  announces  an  illness  which  almost  proved  mor¬ 
tal  :  “  J’ai  failli  crever  en  Provence,  il  y  a  deux  mois,  d’un 
coup  de  soleil  attrapd  dans  I’exercice  de  mes  functions  ”  — 
M^rim^e  was  Inspector  of  Historical  Monuments.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  the  author  of  “  Columba  ”  became 
more  and  more  frank  and  confirmed  in  his  epicureanism. 
He  devotes  many  of  his  last  letters  to  the  discussion  of 
different  qualities  of  wines.  He  preferred  Chftteau  La 
Rose,  and  filled  page  after  page  with  praises  of  his  favorite 
vtn. 


AFTER  HEINE. 

I've  written  couplets  to  my  lady’s  eyes. 

Her  foot  I’ve  sung  in  half  a  score  romances. 

And  on  her  little  hand,  bewitching  prize ! 

I’ve  lavished  dozens  of  poetic  fancies. 

I've  sung  her  little  cheek,  in  verse  apart. 

Her  little  mouth,  what  rhymes  I’ve  made  upon  it ! 
And  if  my  lady  had  a  little  heart. 

Why,  1  would  celebrate  it  in  a  sonnet. 


LOVE-FLOWERS. 

Oh  1  who  was  watching  when  Love  came  by. 
When  Love  came  here  in  the  glad  spring  hours? 
The  scarf  was  tom  from  his  laughing  eye. 

And  he  wore  instead  a  wreath  of  towers. 

The  wreath  of  flowers  his  head'went  round 
And  about  bis  eyes,  as  the  scarf  had  been ; 

But  in  vain  the  flowery  band  was  bound. 

For  he  peeped  the  flowers  and  leaves  between. 


He  wore  no  quiver,  he  bore  no  bow. 

And  innocent  looked  as  a  blinded  boy  ; 

With  flowers  about  him,  above,  below. 

The  spirit  be  seemed  of  spring  and  Joy. 

But  here  and  there  he  let  fall  a  flower. 

The  cruel,  the  bright  little  blinded  god  ; 

And  watching,  I  saw  that  hour  by  hour 
These  blooms  took  root  in  the  green  spring  sod. 

And  whoso  plucks  the  flowers  that  grow 

F roni  the  blooms  Love  flung  from  his  wreaths  above. 

Though  sweetest-seeming  of  blossoms  they  blow, 

His  heart  shall  be  hot  with  the  madness  of  love,  f 

F.  W.  Bourdillon. 


ALEXANDROWNA. 


The  son  of  him  with  whom  we  strove  for  power. 

Whose  w'ill  is  lord  through  all  his  world-domain. 

Who  made  the  serf  a  man,  and  burst  his  chain. 

Has  given  our  Prince  his  own  Imperial  Flower, 

Alexandrowna. 

And  welcome,  Russian'flower,  a  people’s  pride. 

To  Britain,  when  her  flowers  begin  to  blow  1 
From  love  to  love,  from  home  to  home  you  go. 

From  mother  unto  mother,  stately  bride,  ' 

Marie  Alexandrowna  1 

II. 

The  golden  news  along  the  steppes  is  blown. 

And  at  thy  name  the  Tartar  tents  are  stirred; 

Elburz  and  all  the  Caucasus  have  heard ; 

And  all  the  sultry  palms  of  India  known, 

Alexandrowna. 

The  voices  of  our  universal  sea 

On  capes  of  Afric  as  on  cliffs  of  Kent, 

The  Maoris  and  that  Isle  of  Continent, 

And  loyal  pines  of  Canada  murmur  thee, 

Marie  Alexandrowna  1 

iii.i 

Fair  empires  branching,  both,  in  lusty  life  1 
Yet  Harold’s  England  fell  to  Norman  swords; 

Yet  thine*  own  land  has  bowed  to  Tartar  hordes 
Since  English  Harold  gave  its  throne  a  wife, 

Alexandrowna ! 

For  thrones  and  peoples  are  as  waifs  that  swing 
And  float  or  fall  in  endless  ebb  and  flow ; 

But  who  love  best  have  best  the  grace  to  know 
That  Love,  by  right  divine,  is  deathless  King, 

Marie  Alexandrowna ! 

IV. 

And  Love  has  led  thee  to  the  stranger  land. 

Where  men  are  bold  and  strongly  say  their  say  ; 

See,  empire  upon  empire  smiles  to-day. 

As, thou  with  thy  young  lover  hand  in  hand, 

Alexandrowna ! 

So  now  thy  fuller  life  is  in  the  West, 

Whose  hand  at  home  was  gracious  to  thy  poor ; 

Thy  name  was  blest  within  the  narrow  door ; 

Here  also,  Marie,  shall  thy  name  be  blest, 

Marie  Alexandrowna  I 

V. 

Shall  fears  and  jealous  hatreds  flame  again  f 
Or  at  thy  coming.  Princess,  everywhere. 

The  blue  heaven  break,  and  some  diviner  air 
Breathe  through  the  world  and  change  the  hearts  of  men, 
Alexandrowna  I 

But  hearts  that  change  not,  love  that  cannot  cease. 

And  peace  be  yours,  the  peace  of  soul  in  soul  I 
And  nowsoever  this  wild  world  may  roll. 

Between  your  peoples  truth  and  manful  peace, 

Alfred — Alexandrowna  I 

Alfred  TErntTSOii. 
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NEED  ONE  HURRY? 

Although  the  sun  rises  and  sets  daily  with  some  show 
of  regularity,  and  the  seasons  succeed  each  other  in  the 
tame  order  wuh  which  they  began,  each  showing  some 
anticipation  of  the  one  that  is  to  come,  as  well  as  remi¬ 
niscence  of  the  one  that  has  just  departed,  there  is  never¬ 
theless  a  feeling  that  lurks  very  generally  in  the  human 
mind  that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end.  It  has  lurked 
there,  certainly  in  all  historic  time,  and  the  fables  which 
prehistoric  times  have  told  had  this  moral ;  it  has  blazed 
oat  now  and  then  iato  a  fire  of  burning  expectation  and 
dread  ;  and  in  every  generation  there  are  men  and  whole 
classes  01  society  to  whom  the  coming  end  is  the  stim¬ 
ulus  to  action,  or  the  paralyzer  of  honest  work. 

Now  there  is  no  great,  comprehensive,  or  penetrating 
impulse  moving  men  and  generations,  which  has  not  its 
miniature  presentment  in  the  petty  ways  of  life ;  and  the 
strong  hope  which  made  the  horizon  luminous  to  the  Apos¬ 
tle,  and  caught  up  his  daily  life  into  the  sweep  of  heroic 
action,  is  parodied  in  the  flicker  of  some  phantom  future 
which  makes  ordinary  mortals  discontented  with  the  present, 
and  turns  their  daily  work  into  an  unseemly  push  and  in¬ 
continent  hurry.  Something  is  coming,  —  be  it  Saturday, 
or  pay-day,  or  the  annual  balance-sheet,  or  the  visit  of  a 
relation,  or  a  journey,  a  marriage,  a  birthday,  an  anniver¬ 
sary,  —  the  end  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  dwelling  for 
the  time  is  at  hand ;  then  is  to  begin  ^something  new ; 
some  changed  circumstances,  a  fresh  day,  a  new  week,  a 
new  account,  diflerent  society,  a  new  start  in  life,  a  set¬ 
tlement,  a  beginning  after  the  end. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  to  sit  down  to  think  at  all  of 
what  enters  into  the  motive  of  his  life,  without  seeing  how 
very  large  a  share  new  beginnings  have  in  it ;  how  con¬ 
stantly  he  looks  to  the  end  with  reference  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  is  to  come  after.  The  point  at  issue  is  not  how 
to  eradicate  hope,  small  or  great,  from  one’s  life,  but  how  to 
get  rid  of  this  perpetual  hurry  and  drive,  this  galloping  to 
the  end  of  a  journey,  only  to  mount  a  fresh  steed  and  gal¬ 
lop  on  the  next  stage  :  the  clatter  of  the  horses’  hoofs  be¬ 
coming  an  accompaniment  to  all  one’s  thoughts.  There  is 
certainly  something  ignominious  in  the  confession  which 
people  are  constantly  making  that  they  have  no  time  to  do 
this  or  that  needful  thing,  and  that  they  shall  breathe  more 
freely  if  they  can  once  clear  their  desk,  or  finish  this 
job,  or  wipe  out  this  obligation.-.  One  comes  to  feel  that 
Time  has  been  borrowed  from,  and  that  one’s  notes  are 
perpetually  maturing,  while  one  makes  a  vain  eSbrt  to 
cancel  them  by  giving  fresh  notes.  We  turn  round  in  a 
helpless  sort  of  fashion,  and  berate  the  age  we  live  in, 
with  its  whizzing  locomotives,  and  its  clicking  telegraphs, 
as  if  the  punctuality  of  railroad  trains  and  the  instanta- 
neouness  of  dispatches  were  not  the  very  friends  and 
servants  of  honest  leisure. 

It  would  be  idle  to  lay  down  a  set  of  rules  by  which 
one  might  hope  to  exorcise  this  evil  demon  of  haste  and 
unrest,  but  one  would  take  much  pains  if  he  could  hope  to 


I  persuade  the  unhappy  man  of  hurry  that  the  fault  was 
all  his  own,  and  lay  in  the  very  spirit  with  which  he  set 
about  his  work  ;  that,  in  short,  hurry  was  an  evil  spirit,  to 
be  exorcised  by  whatever  power  is  mighty  enough  to  con¬ 
trol  it.  It  is  among  men  of  business  that  it  shows  itself 
most  clearly,  while  it  is  most  offensive  when  displayed  in 
the  life  of  men  of  thought.  Business  and  hurry,  so  far 
from  being  necessary  partners,  are  opposed  to  each  other 
by  the  most  violent  contrast.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  most  successful  men  of  business  are  the  least  hurried, 
for  hurry  is  an  open  transgression  of  the  law  of  order,  and 
order  is  the  foundation-stone  of  a  business  house.  And 
there  we  touch  the  secret  of  a  leisurely  life,  one  which  has 
free  play,  without  this  incessant  push  from  behind.  He 
who  orders  his  life,  and  refuses  to  be  carried  along  by  the 
nearest  current ;  who  holds  his  purposes  as  sacred  and 
does  not  lightly  allow  himself  to  be  turned  from  them ; 
who  has  the  will  to  refuse  work,  in  spite  of  that  most  in¬ 
tolerable  complaint,  the  suspicion  of  being  a  shirk :  it  is 
he  who  can  hope  bravely  to  live  a  life  of  leisure.  Is  it 
not  pitiable  to  see  one,  who,  through  his  very  anxiety  to 
I  do  everything  which  circumstance  seems  to  lay  on  his 
broad  back,  comes  to  be  the  very  thrall  of  circumstance, 
and  starts  at  every  shadow  which  seems  to  whisper  that 
he  is  not  faithful !  He  wears  his  life  away  to  a  fretful 
existence,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  leave  nothing  undone, 
when  it  would  have  been  nobler  to  leave  much  undone 
which  he  has  done  ill.  He  disappoints  his  masters  by  the 
I  excess  of  his  endeavor,  yet  none  is  so  disappointed  as 
himself,  for  the  solace  of  having  tried  to  do  what  one  has 
not  done  is  a  mockery.  It  is  doing  which  brings  comfort. 

I  Along  with  the  spirit  of  order  which  leads  one  to  ar¬ 
range  his  work  so  that  it  shall  not  be  always  at  bis  heels, 

'  and  the  courage  which  makes  him  refuse  to  do  what  he 
!  cannot  do  well,  though  he  be  suspected  of  shirking,  —  that 
most  hateful  thing  to  his  soul,  —  there  is  also  the  element, 
which  indeed  is  but  the  spirit  of  order  and  of  courage 
combined,  of  resolute  reserve  of  leisure.  Forster,  in  his 
account  of  Dickens,  has  touched  upon  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  that  sad  life,  the  absence  of  any  “  city  of  the 
mind  ”  to  which  he  could  flee  for  refuge  from  the  inces¬ 
sant  pressure  of  the  actual  and  real  upon  him.  It  is,  we 
hold,  a  necessity  for  every  man  of  business  to  have  and 
guard  jealously  some  period  of  each  day  which  shall  be 
consecrated  to  leisure,  —  the  leisure  of  books,  or  of  gentle 
society,  or  of  nature,  or  of  worship.  Tlie  last  is  essen¬ 
tial  ;  the  others  are  grateful  aids.  In  this  shelter  he  has 
a  chance  to  set  his  watch  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
when  he  issues  forth,  into  whatever  thicket  of  men  or  af¬ 
fairs  he  may  plunge,  he  will  at  any  rate  be  himself  and 
not  the  slave  of  necessity.  There  is  no  need  of  hurry,  for 
hurry  is  at  variance  with  freedom  ;  and  the  need  that 
men  have  is  of  freedom.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  a 
hurrying  age,  the  man  of  leisure  is  the  man  of  hope,  and 
the  end  of  the  world  to  him  is  the  opening  of  fairer  pros¬ 
pect  for  that  which  even  now  lies  in  his  grasp. 

NOTES. 

—  We  depart  a  little  from  the  usage  of  this  journal  in 
the  present  number,  and  give  an  article,  “  In  the  Labora¬ 
tory  with  Agassiz,”  not  from  an  English  magazine,  but 
contributed  to  our  pages  from  the  note-book  of  one  of 
Agassiz’s  former  pupils.  It  is  so  good  an  illustration  of 
one  cardinal  point  in  that  great  teacher’s  method,  that  we 
wished  to  preserve  it  in  print. 

—  There  is  something  in  the  hopeful  attitude  of  the 
world  towards  new  poets,  that  makes  one  feel  that  youth 
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and  genius  have  not  yet  been  wholly  given  over  to  science. 
Let  us  watch  carefully ;  for  coming  along  for  his  laurel 
wreath  is  F.  W.  Bourdillon ;  and  the  world  stands  ready 
to  crown  him.  He  is  still  an  undergraduate  at  Worces¬ 
ter  College,  Oxford,  and  more  than  this  we  know  not, 
though  the  New  York  World  had  an  enticing-looking 
column  the  other  day,  headed  by  his  name,  from  which 
we  gleaned  the  above  fact,  and  the  following  related  facts, 
that  a  kinsman  of  his  was  Mexican  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  and  that  our  poet  did  not  write  the  poems 
in  Blackwood  attributed  to  him.  But  why  ask  after  his 
relations,  or  indeed  very  much  about  himself,  when  we 
may  have  the  fresh,  melodious,  spring-time  poems  which 
now  and  then  appear  in  the  London  Spectator,  one  of 
which  we  reprint  in  this  week’s  Every  Satcrday  ? 

—  A.  F.’s  enthusiastic  account  of  Liszt,  in  the  April 
Atlantic,  might  be  furnished,  as  a  note,  with  the  following 
story  that  comes  from  Vienna  h  propos  of  Liszt’s  recent 
performances  in  that  city.  It  is  said  that  the  great 
pianist  found  himself  recently  in  the  company  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ladies,  who  begged  him  in  hyperbolical  terms  to 
procure  for  them  “  the  ecstasies,  the  artistic  raptures, 
which  his  magnificent  talent  inevitably  produces.”  He 
obligingly  seated  himself  at  the  piano  and  played.  When 
he  had  finished,  some  of  his  admirers  had  fainted.  “  Well,” 
said  Liszt,  **  I  played  wrong  notes  all  through,  intention¬ 
ally  ;  so  badly,  indeed,  that  I  should  have  been  turned  out 
of  doors  at  any  elementary  school  of  music  !  ” 

—  The  Agassiz  memorial  committee,  in  pursuance  of 
the  plan,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  of  interesting 
the  teachers  and  pupils  throughout  the  country  in  the 
fund  they  are  endeavoring  to  raise,  have  issued  a  circular, 
which  is  most  efTective  by  reason  of  an  excellent  engrav¬ 
ing  on  wood  of  Agassiz  at  the  blackboard.  He  stands, 
chalk  in  hand,  just  after  drawing  a  figure,  his  other  hand 
clenched  in  his  characterbtic  manner,  and  his  face  turned 
to  the  audience.  The  engraving  is  from  a  photograph, 
and  the  thousands  who  saw  the  great  teacher  in  this  famil¬ 
iar  attitude  will  be  glad  of  so  pleasing  a  souvenir. 

—  A  movement  has  begun  in  New  York,  in  connection 
apparently  with  the  much-talked-of  subject  of  cheap  living 
and  cooperative  home*,  by  which  the  large  part  of  New 
York  which  is  gradually  being  deserted  by  merchants 
may  be  turned  over  to  the  use  of  those  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  requires  them  to  spend  most  of  the  day  down  town. 
It  appears  that  many  warehouses  near  the  water,  lying  be¬ 
low  City  Hall,  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  movement  of 
trade  up  town,  and  are  not  required  for  business  purposes ; 
that  the  lofts,  at  any  rate,  of  many  of  them  could  easily  be 
fitted  up  for  respectable  lodgings,  and  thus  an  opportunity 
given,  on  a  large  scale,  for  accommodating  an  important 
class  in  the  community,  clerks  and  their  families.  The 
plan  seems  certainly  feasible,  and  the  general  use  of  steam 
power  would  make  it  practicable,  we  should  think,  to  re¬ 
duce  labor  in  many' departments  of  the  housekeeping,  and 
render  cooperation  much  more  possible.  The  position  of 
these  buildings,  too,  which  are  generally  substantially 
built,  where  they  catch  the  sea-breeze,  would  render  them 
peculiarly  grateful  in  the  summer  season. 

—  The  Postal  Bill  before  the  committee  of  Congress 
proposes  some  important  chariges  in  the  law  regarding  the 
sending  of  periodicals.  At  present  the  subscriber  pays 
quarterly  at  the  office  where  he  receives  his  magazine  or 
paper.  The  bill  proposes  that  the  expense  of  postage 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  publisher,  that  he  should  pay 
quarterly^in  advance  on  all  that  he  sends  out,  but  at  a 
slightly  lower  rate  than  the  law  now  requires  of  the  sub- 
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scriber.  The  prepayment  of  postage  at  the  office  from 
which  the  material  is  sent  is  a  wise  change,  but  there  are 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way,  evidently  foreseen  hj 
the  framer  of  the  bill  and  not  at  all  met  by  the  provision 
that  the  publisher  should  make  out  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  the  probable  number  of  subscribers  he  would 
send  to,  and  correct  that  estimate  each  quarter.  It  would 
be  a  far  simpler  and  more  exact  method  to  require  of  the 
publisher  to  prepay  every  single  article  he  sends  out,  so 
much  per  ounce,  but  to  give  bim  the  privilege  of  paying 
this  postage  on  his  periodicals  in  hulk.  That  is  to  say,  in- 
stead  of  affixing  a  postage-stamp  to  each  paper  or  maga¬ 
zine  which  he  sends  out  through  the  mail,  let  him  send  hit 
bag  to  the  office, -have  it  weighed,  and  pay  for  the  whole 
each  time  by  a  stamp  receipt.  This  would  at  once  simplify 
the  whole  process,  and  would  bring  about  a  great  economy 
in  the  management  of  the  post-office  by  the  government. 
Instead  of  collecting  petty  amounts  in  every  little  office  in 
the  country  from  subscribers,  bothered  by  the  accounts,  it 
would  collect  in  advance  in  large  sums  from  a  few  offices, 
and  whatever  went  through  the  mails  would  go  after  its 
expense  of  transportation  had  been  met  by  prepayment  ol 
postage. 

—  What  has  set  people  to  condensing  Boswell's  Johnson  I 
An  English  compiler,  introduced  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  has  made  lamentable  work  of  it, 
and  now  an  American  editor  is  to  try  his  hanil.  If  only 
some  one  could  discover  another  volume  of  that  juicy  work, 
there  would  be  some  pleasure  in  that ;  but  as  lung  as  the 
English  language  and  literature  last,  Boswell’s  Johnson 
will  live,  while  any  condensed  edition  deserves  to  be  sold 
at  trade  sale  to  the  lowest  bidder.  It  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  some  publisher  to  issue  a  thoroughly  annotated 
edition,  taking  the  original  text  and  supplying  such  notes 
as  an  American  reader  would  wish.  Croker  and  the  rest 
would  help,  but  good  portrait  and  architectural  illustra¬ 
tions  would  be  worth  even  more. 

—  It  is  odd  that  Mrs.  Barbauld,  of  whose  name  Cole¬ 
ridge  made  such  fun,  should  have  been  suddenly  brought 
from  the  grave,  where  we  all  thought  her  lying  in  most 
decorous  state,  by  two  biographers  working  independently, 
apparently,  in  England  and  America,  Mrs.  Grace  Ellis 
having  written  a  Life  and  edited  the  Writings,  in  two 
volumes,  recently  published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  and  a 
Memoir  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Le  Breton,  her 
great-niece,  published  by  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London.  We 
fear  they  are  both  books  made  for  our  ancestors. 

—  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  much  attention  is 
now  paid  in  England  to  the  study  of  the  best  English 
literature.  The.  chief  publishers  of  school-books  are  all 
issuing  series  of  English  classics,  such  as  Cowper’s  “  Task,” 
Bacon’s  Essays,  Wordsworth’s  “  Excursion,”  Scott’s  “  Lady 
of  the  Lake,”  in  shilling  volumes,  edited  with  introduc¬ 
tions  and  notes  by  scholars  to  adapt  them  for  use  in 
schools.  In  our  country  we  seem  hardly  yet  to  have  got 
beyond  the  reading-book  point  j  but  the  necessity  is  felt, 
and  schools  here  and  there  are  taking  up  special  authors 
and  wishing  they  had  cheap  editions  of  these  works  to  use. 
One  trouble  with  us  is  that  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
we  rush  into  every  tempting  line  of  reading  and  study, 
there  is  no  special  concentration  of  interest ;  and  the  fine 
arts  are  just  now  dividing  with  good  literature  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  educators. 

• —  The  Cantor  lecture  for  March  2d  was  to  be  by  Dr. 
Charles  Graham,  on  “  The  Beer  of  the  Future.”  We  hope 
he  had  no  doubt  about  its  working. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


